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900 STRONG 


Young Women of the Church at Buffalo for Sixth Missionary Congress 
By Miss ETHEL STEVENSON 


On Saturpay, Ocroser 2, a weary train chugged into 
Buffalo station twenty minutes late. A casual glance at the 
coaches would convince any well-read American that he 
was observing the sleeping quarters of a German Concen- 
tration camp. But at the magic word “Buffalo” those re- 
clining figures unwound themselves, straightened up, put 
on their hats, alighted, and went in search of breakfast. 
Breakfast Sanely was needed before the next step was taken 
in becoming a bona fide member of the Sixth Congress,— 
registration at Holy Trinity Church. The scene at the reg- 
istration desks could only be likened to Ellis Island in the 
throes*of an epidemic of measles. 

Young women who attend missionary congresses may be 
divided into two groups—those who register when and as 
they should and those who are non-conformists. It is the 
latter group who make the leaders feel the need for a 
month’s rest in the mountains when the congress is over. 
After being properly tagged, we were allowed to go upstairs 
to the beautiful auditorium, and there in the quiet and holy 
atmosphere all the hurry was forgotten, and our spirits went 
out to meet God’s spirit. A sense of His presence stole over 
us as Dr. Pflum led us in the beautiful Matins Service. 
The spirit of the convention was upon us and we are were 
prepared for anything except the lovely things Mrs. Gardner 
said about us in her introductory message. She told us we 
had a physical and mental poise, absence of superficial think- 
ing, accuracy of judgment, discriminating selection of worth 
while things, spiritual stability and elastic minds. Of course 
when we stop long enough to shake hands with ourselves 
we know we do not have all these fine qualities, but they 
are good for us to keep in mind and we would like to be all 
that Mrs. Gardner said we are. Mrs. Gardner also spoke of 
the missionary society as a composite of varying person- 
alities. The young women present the sharper, clearer out- 
line. The impact and power of our groups are being felt. 
Each individual is a definite factor contributing to the whole. 
The challenge is thrown to us—as we will it, shall be the 
missionary society of the present and the future. Mrs. Gard- 
ner gave us what every child needs—a feeling of security 
as a member of a larger group. 


Take and Pay 

We were sitting back, pretty well satisfied with ourselves, 
until the Rev. Dr. Henry Bagger projected himself into our 
thinking with his hurled statement: Take It and Pay For It! 
Dr. Bagger’s address was a speech of awakening. The things 
for which the church stands are threatened as never before. 
The church can do one of three things about the situation; it 
can despair and die; it can stand; or it can speak out and 
show forth. The encouraging thing about the situation is 
that never before has the church been in a better position 
to speak out. World conferences show the power of the 
church. The church is being listened to today. The issues 
today are moral and spiritual issues and as such the church 
is the only institution that can help. 
Persecution has always brought out 
the dormant strength in the church. 
We have problems today which must 
affect the church. Leisure time for 
men and women give more oppor- 
tunity to read trashy magazines and 
to hunt for pastimes which are not 
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conducive to increased activity within the church. Women as 
women have resources to give the church that the church 
has never dreamed of. Today women hold responsible posi- 
tions in the church in spite of the fact that St. Paul might not 
approve. Today there is increasing opportunity and respon- 
sibility for the church, the individual and the young women. 
But if we take it we must pay for it; we must pay for it 
through study, spiritual dedication and sacrificial activity. 
Are we willing to Take It and Pay for It? Dr. Bagger made 
us feel the worthwhileness of both taking and paying for 
the responsibilities that are ours. 


A Mission Tour 

The Rev. Luther A. Gotwald followed Dr. Bagger and 
took us on a missionary journey around the world where our 
mission stations are located. He told us about people who 
are and have been taking their responsibilities and paying 
for them even with their lives. And because they planted 
well and those who preceded them planted well, the fruit of 
their labor is a joy to behold. The most encouraging part of 
Mr. Gotwald’s report was the statement that a number of 
native men and women in each country were aroused to the 
needs of their own people and are now acting as teachers 
and pastors in their own countries. 

Dr. Dorothea Pohlman followed Mr. Gotwald with a talk 
for young women on the problems that youth must face 
today. The problems of unemployment, leisure time, temp- 
tation, the break-down of the moral code, the threat of wars, 
race prejudice, capital and labor and the action of Christian 
capitalists. These and many more are the problems of poor, 
harassed youth today. And what will youth do? One of 
three things: youth will fall into the temptation preached 
by the no-inhibition psychologists; or youth may fall under 
the torrent of conflicting emotions and develop a nervous 
break-down as a way out; or youth may solve the problems 
that confront it by being at its best, spiritually, physically 
and mentally. (Thousands of dollars are spent each year by 
people for the advice of a psychiatrist, which advice may 
often be found in the New Testament.) 


Questions and Answers 

The discussion groups following the addresses gave us a 
chance to stretch physically and emotionally. The discussion 
group leader made us go through a few mental gymnastics 
in order to think of all that had been said during the morn- 
ing and then to ask questions about any doubtful points. As 
inexperienced young people we discussed some doubtful 
points and found them still more doubtful after discussion. 
But our leaders gave us the joyful news that a panel of ex- 
perts would discuss them in the afternoon. 

We then peacefully followed the trail to the goddesses 
who reigned in the kitchen hoping to be fed on nectar and 
ambrosia. But we found the coffee and sandwiches more 
appropriate and satisfying after our morning of deep think- 
ing. The women of Holy Trinity 
Church very graciously served lunch 
to the large group of hungry young 
women. That is, they were prepared 
to serve lunch to the Flopsies, Mop- 
sies and Cottontails who registered 
properly, but the non-conformist 
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IN TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Meeting of Women’s Missionary Society in Buffalo, New York, Brings Mission- 
minded Women Into Conference 
Reported for “The Lutheran” by Executive Secretary-elect Miss Nona M. Diehl 


MEETING IN ITs first triennial convention in Buffalo, New 
York, October 2-6, the Women’s Missionary Society spent 
moments of high inspiration and deep resolve. This con- 
vention, the tenth in the history of the Society, faced issues 
within and without the Society which brought them again 
and again to the absorbing keynote of the program,—the 
test of discipleship,—in the theme, “Ye Are My Disciples 
—If.” The president, Mrs. Clarence E. Gardner, in her mes- 
sage emphasized the purpose of the convention of the or- 
ganization when she said: 


“To have a share in extending the Kingdom of God is a pre- 
rogative second to none in all human experience. Missions is the 
motive; true discipleship, the ideal. 

“What of this commodity which this group of women presents 
to the world? Is it needed? Is it practical? Will it endure? 

“To establish the Kingdom of Christ in this troubled, restless 
world . . . is fundamental, unchanged and unchanging. It is a 
perfect purpose, and perfection admits of no change. 

“To utilize the woman power of the Church is a most important 
question.” 


A missionary organization meeting only every three years 
should look first with searching eyes and open mind upon 
itself, its accomplishments, its purpose and objectives. Then 
relationships to our Church as a whole are in order. Other 
Lutheran bodies and our world church are next logical con- 
siderations as we project ourselves into the world Christian 
community. The delegate gets this composite sense of her 
Christian citizenship through periods of worship, through 
reports of officers and staff, through addresses, through dis- 
cussion, and through casual social contacts and 'conversa- 
tion with missionaries and other friends who are engaged 
in the various phases of the whole missionary task at home 
and abroad. These opportunities were provided by the pro- 
gram planned for the 185 delegates to Buffalo and for the 
715 visitors. 

Ourselves 

In looking in upon our own organization, the convention 
learned from its officers the facts concerning the present 
status of our work. The treasurer reported receipts during 
the past three years of $1,071,036. Of this amount the women 
contributed $770,414.06; the young women, $106,799.64; the 
Light Brigade, $65,885.03; sundry donors gave $50,486.89; and 


' the income from trust funds amounted to $77,450.42. 


This: million dollars interpreted or personalized means such 
services as paying the salary of a missionary, buying her steam- 
ship ticket, paying her railroad fare that she may minister to the 
little child—the father, the mother, the youth in desperate cir- 
cumstances, reclaim the fallen girl—teaching them all the love 
of a Saviour of Whom they haye not heard. 


The statistician reported a total membership of 111,000 
including women, young women, and children. 

An idea as to how the staff works was given in a joint 
presentation by the secretaries. The promotion of all the 
work through the executive office, the education depart- 
ment, Lutheran Woman’s Work, work among young women 
and children, and work on the field through all groups, in- 
cluding in a special way that among students through co- 
operation with secretaries of the Board of Education is 
ultimately one task and the services of all secretaries are 
closely integrated. 

Following this presentation, Dr. Mary E. Markley brought 
the convention in a masterful address the whole program 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. Her analysis of the 


missionary objectives of the organization is such a com- 
prehensive one that we want to share it with all the Church. 
It will be printed in full in subsequent issues of THE 
LUTHERAN. 

Department secretaries, who comprise the volunteer work- 
ers of the Society, presented their reports in a panel forum. 
Each secretary showed that the work of her department is 
an expression of stewardship. Study and prayer demand of 
us a stewardship of time; preparation for service and service 
activities, stewardship of our talents; and appropriate 
thanksgiving and real concern for our entire Church, stew- 
ardship of gifts. Special note was taken of the fact that this 
year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the Thank Offering 
as conducted by Lutheran women. The sum total of the 
Thank Offering in recent years has made up about a third 
of the entire budget and would amount to several millions 
of dollars. 

Missionaries 

Twenty women missionaries were guests of the conven- 
tion, representing foreign and home fields. One home mission 
pastor, Albert H. Keck, D.D., from Grace Church, Gary, 
Indiana, represented the forty-three pastors supported by 
the Women’s Missionary Society through the Board of 
American Missions. This entire group brought messages 
concerning the present status.of the Church in America and 
in our foreign fields. The Andhra Lutheran Church in India 
and our Church in Japan were made more real for us as for- 
ward-looking, indigenous churches, making their influence 
felt in many ways. The plea for the Church in America to 
“stand by” comes to us with force. Missionaries from Japan 
and China urge upon the home Church the need for special 
prayer and sympathy for members of our Church in these 
countries in the present crisis. Missionaries whose lives are 
being given in service among special groups in America put 
in their special plea for continued interest and support of 
the work at Rocky Boy, that among the people in the South- 
ern Mountains, and among the Jews. 

The number of women missionaries serving now under 
the Board of Foreign Missions is sixty; under the Board of 
American Missions eight. At the time of the organization 
of the United Lutheran Church Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety the total number of single women missionaries was 
thirty-five. 

Guests from the Field 

Our Church in America always greets with special inter- 
est members of our Church in other countries. It was not 
surprising, therefore, to find especially popular three na- 
tionals: Miss Carmen Villarini from Puerto Rico, Miss 
Charlotte Kao from China, and the Rev. Shinichi Kawagiri 
from Japan held the convention in rapt attention when they 
were given the privilege of speaking, and were sought by 
members of the Society and by newspaper reporters for 
special conference. Miss Villarini is a kindergarten teacher 
in Puerto Rico, on the staff of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety workers there. Miss Kao, a member of the Lutheran 
Church in Tsingtao, China, is at the present time a student 
in Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina. The 
Rev. Mr. Kawagiri is a Japanese pastor who is doing grad- 
uate work in the seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


Missionary Advance 


The church in general became conscious of the term “mis- 
sionary advance” during the past triennium. The question 
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is probably being asked, “How far have we come?” or 
“Where is it our intention to go now?” In reporting on this 
aspect of our program, Mrs. N. K. Feddersen, the chairman, 
said, “No attempt has been made to get statistical data. We 
have been dealing with the very intangible thought of ad- 
vance in the spiritual kingdom. Missionary advance must 
become a matter of Christian stewardship.” 

After reviewing the budget and considering the wisdom 
of an effort during the coming triennium to make more 
practical the values of “Missionary Advance,” the conven- 
tion voted: 

“That in order first, to express our desire to advance in stew- 
ardship; second, to help meet the needs of the fields; third, to 
seize the opportunities arising, we endeavor, in addition to in- 
creasing our gifts to the regular budget, to accumulate during 
the triennium a special fund to be distributed through the Mis- 
sion Boards of the Church. Requests have already come in for 
repairs to buildings, equipment, purchase of land, charity beds, 
missionaries’ residences, church repairs, Christian literature, etc. 
As these are approved by the Boards, and as the Boards make 
request of us, this special fund is to be allocated, keeping in mind 
that the fund is for all fields.” 


Our Relationship to the Whole Church 


Executive secretaries of the boards of the Church were 
guests of the convention. To show the integration of the 
entire program of the Church and the relation of the 
Women’s Missionary Society to the boards, Dr. W. H. 
Greever, Executive Secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church, presided over the session in which all of the phases 
of our Church work were presented. Dr. Greever reminded 
us that there are 362,000 enrolled members in the United 
Lutheran Church who are dead, those who do not commune 
even once a year or support their Church in-any material 
way. They belong to the Church, and the Church is charged 
with the responsibility of winning them back. In addition to 
these dead members there are 600,000 others who commune 
but once a year, to whom the Church means little. The 
whole program of the whole Church must win back these 
dead and undeveloped members. Dr. Greever then intro- 
duced in turn: Dr. Paul W. Koller, executive secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, who gave a brief survey of 
our work in foreign fields. Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, executive 
secretary of the Board of American Missions, spoke of the 
work of that Board, which is scattered from Alaska to 
Florida, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in every kind of 
city and country situation. In our land are 65,000,000 people 
who profess no religion whatever. What a challenge to the 
missionary zeal of our Church! 

Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, executive secretary of the 
Inner Mission Board, said that the Inner Mission message 
is for the under-churched, the un-churched and the anti- 
churched. 

The Rev. S. White Rhyne, executive secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board, told the convention that 
Christian education is one of the principal methods which a 
congregation may use in its program of evangelization. Here 
is the opportunity of developing the missionary spirit in the 
hearts of boys and girls. The principal educational agency 
of the church is the Sunday school, where 313,000 boys and 
girls under twelve years of age are receiving instruction. 
Every year 40,000 babies enter our Sunday schools through 
the nursery department. 

“Unless the church has an educational consciousness the 
church will die,” said Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Education. We are proud of our four- 
teen colleges and ten seminaries which stand for Christian 
education. If you stop Christian education, you cut the heart 
of the Church.” 

Dr. Henry J. Pflum of Buffalo, our host and also president 
of the Board of American Missions, spoke of the forward 
movement which that Board will launch in 1938. 
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“There are more calls for deaconesses than there are 
young women to answer these calls. There is a constant 
need for more bright and capable young women who will 
enter this large field of service.” This fact was emphasized 
by Dr. William A. Wade, president of the Board of Deaconess 
Work, who presented the diversified types of service in 
which the deaconesses are engaged and indicated the value 
of the Sisters’ works of devotion. 

Mr. Harry Hodges, executive secretary of the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief, assured us that a pension 
is not charity but is salary deferred. He asked every dele- 
gate to urge this action in her own home church,—that each 
congregation vote assistance by contributing a percentage 
of the pastor’s salary to the pension fund. 

Mr. Frank Rhody represented the Board of Publication, 
which is responsible for the large publishing program of 
our Church. 

“(That every congregation raise a minimum of 100 per 
cent apportionment’ is the aim of the Brotherhood,” said 
Mr. Earl W. Bader, recently appointed secretary of that 
organization. 

Another agency of the Church, the Luther League, was 
represented by Dr. Paul M. Kinports, executive secretary, 
who outlined their program as it fits into the whole pro- 
gram of the Church. 

Miss Amelia D. Kemp, executive secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, led us to realize that our part is all too 
small in this great work. The Women’s Missionary Society 
contributes to most of these boards but we still must ask 
ourselves, “What is our part?” in promoting this great work. 
The publication of missionary educational material seems to 
be specifically the province of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Resignation of Miss Kemp 


For thirteen years Miss Amelia D. Kemp has served the 
General Society as its executive secretary. This is not, how- 
ever, the sum total of her years of activity in our organiza- 
tion. When Miss Sallie Protzman was secretary of literature 
for the General Synod, Miss Kemp acted as her assistant. 

Her resignation was received by the Executive Board with 
genuine regret. To her associates at headquarters; to the 
women missionaries with whom she kept in close touch; and 
to a host of friends the severance of the ties of close relation- 
ship will bring a real loss. 

All of us wish her success in the new position she has 
accepted, and hope that her wide knowledge of our Church 
will continue to be used in its behalf. 

Miss Nona M. Diehl was elected by the Board to the posi- 
tion made vacant by Miss Kemp’s resignation. 


The Future of Our Magazine 


Mrs. Julius F. Seebach’s resignation as editor of Lutheran 
Woman’s Work was accepted by the Board last April. For 
twenty years her editorials especially have meant much to 
each reader, and everyone feels her resignation to be a per- 
sonal loss. 

The Board, feeling that this position should not be filled 
hastily, has asked the Education Department to assume tem- 
porary responsibility. At a meeting of the Education Com- 
mittee following the convention it was agreed to provide 
for the work through an editorial staff. For the coming 
months the magazine will be cared for in this way. Address 
all communications to Lutheran Woman’s Work, 723 Muhlen- 
berg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Officers 


The officers elected by the convention for the coming 
triennium are: President, Mrs. C. E. Gardner; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt; recording secretary, Miss A. 
Barbara Wiegand; statistical secretary, Mrs. John M. Cook; 
treasurer, Miss Flora Prince. 
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The Inner Mission Faces Juvenile Crime 


Pastor Fred W. Heins, Inner Mission Superintendent at Rochester, New York, Cites Cases 


Wuy pO BOYS AND GIRLS become criminals? An expert in 
the field of delinquency recently stated that the first in- 
clination toward criminality can usually be detected in the 
six-year old child. That seems like an extreme statement, 
but it holds true in the case of the boy, 
Buddy, you see on this page. Who can 
picture him as a criminal behind bars 
later in life? 

Nevertheless Buddy offers every in- 
dication of having started on the trail of 
delinquency. Buddy was only six years 
old when this picture was taken, and yet 
he had already achieved considerable 
newspaper notoriety as a boy who was 
chronically missing from home. He had 
wandered by himself into forbidden 
places at the other end of the city from 
his home, and stayed even after 1.30 
A. M. Buddy can swear like a trooper, 
steal cleverly and is not a stranger to a 
saloon. How did this happen? 

There was a time when all delinquency 
was traced to hereditary influences. We 
then should have searched at once for 
delinquency in the parents or some 
biological weakness inherited by Buddy 
that predisposed him to trouble. In a 
later period we should have sought for 
mental deficiency. Yesterday we should 
have sought out defects in his environ- 
mental life, such as poverty, lack of 
suitable recreation, poor housing, etc. 

However, we are today a bit hesitant 
to place the blame for delinquency on any of these causes 
alone, because only a small proportion of the poor, the un- 
educated, the unemployed, those from maladjusted homes, 
becomes criminal. If these factors in the life of an individual 
are bound to lead to crime, how account for the under- 
privileged who do not become social menaces? What in- 
hibitions hold them back? 


A Typical Situation 

Buddy’s case was, however, according to Hoyle. His home, 
his environment, his social life and his guardianship were all 
defective. We first came to know of him through his father, 
who was serving a sentence in the penitentiary. He was 
an inveterate drunkard, terrorized his family when he came 
home “under the weather,” and had not hesitated to take 
his children with him to the saloon. It did not require much 
provocation to set off the T. N. T. in his vocabulary. 

Buddy’s mother differed from the father, not by contrast 
but by degree. There was naturally much dissension in the 
home. The family was the recipient of city welfare aid, and 
the neighborhood in which they lived was not conducive to 
healthful recreation and companionship. It was one of the 
areas of disintegration which are chronically high in crime. 
The one point in Buddy’s favor was the fact that he was in 
no way mentally deficient. The same could not be said about 
emotional stability, for Buddy was evidently unstable, and 
emotional instability is a prime factor in crime. 

Obviously the solution of Buddy’s problem was a con- 
trolled environment, so to a foster home he was sent by the 
county agency involved. But after a year he was back in his 
home again. There is a growing dearth of foster homes. 
More than this, there is an increasing awareness on the part 
of social agencies that “many a child has been ruined by a 


- 
“BUDDY” 


foster home that was too good for him” and that “most 
children are unhappy in foster homes.” 

Foster homes constitute one of the panaceas to which 
society has turned in its search for a program to prevent 
crime. There have been others. The 
Juvenile Court came into being, and has 
served nobly, in an effort to supplant a 
system which placed children under the 
stigmatization of public police court 
hearings and pernicious newspaper pub- 
licity (an adult moves to a new com- 
munity when his reputation has been 
impaired, a child cannot), and often in- 
carcerated them with the chronically 
delinquent. But a recent article by an 
outstanding leader voices the opinion 
that the day of the juvenile court is 
waning, and that it must be replaced. 
Probation and parole and the installa- 
tion of a completely new program in the 
penal institutions stressing rehabilita- 
tion instead of punishment were hailed 
as the dawn of a perfect day, but have 
lately been subjected to a barrage of 
criticism. The police and the school, 
P. T. A, and recreational centers have 
been enlisted in crime prevention, but 
every program which has started with 
the halo of being the Messianic solution 
has come to acknowledge its limitations. 


Changed Theories 

A parole officer with twenty-five years 
of experience in a boys’ reformatory recently said, “Some- 
times I think that we are back at the beginning in our search 
to find the cause of delinquency. For instance twenty-five 
years ago we were led by social scientists to believe it was 
the too:much protected child who was headed for a crime 
career. Now we have reversed that theory. Science has 
come to believe that the mother who was responsible for the 
“too much protection” knew what she was doing. ... It was 
once our belief that the panacea of all ills was vocational 
training. Today this institution is more interested in making 
a good social being out of a boy than making him a good 
tradesman. .. . New sociological studies have turned up cases 
of delinquency where all factors commonly believed to con- 
tribute to delinquency had been removed, while on the other 
hand other boys had escaped delinquency under the poorest 
of conditions. It’s something inside the boy. What is it? 

We Christians should know what it is, though so many 
of us lack it. It is character. It has been proposed that 
public schools keep a record of character development in 
the future, a journal of behaviour, recording weaknesses in 
character, anti-social attitudes, ete. in the children. “In 
the opinion of some experts, juvenile criminality is readily 
preventable, if the tendencies are recognized in time.” 

Perhaps the world will come to realize that the school 
alone cannot develop character in its present essence, and 
perhaps the church will come to realize that it is now being 
challenged to assume the leadership in this field of charac- 
ter guidance and development more than in programs of 
social betterment. What an opportunity lies before our 
church orphan homes! Our schools of religious education! 
A Church no longer content to try to catch up with the 
world in its scientific developments, but ever a step ahead 
of the world! May we not lack leaders with perspicacity! 
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FORBIDDEN BY THE CONSTITUTION 


J. Myron Shimer, Esq., Explains Parts Dealing With Religion and Conscience 


Tue Eprror of THe LuTHERAN has asked us to write an 
article on the prohibition against religious tests and the 
guarantee of freedom of conscience, embodied in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The former is found in Article 
VI and reads: “No religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States.” The latter is found in the first amendment and 
reads: “Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

In order to cover the subject intelligently, we shall have 
to inquire into the origin, purpose, and results of these con- 
stitutional provisions. 

Ancient government concerned itself largely with the 
material well-being of the community. Its ultimate end was 
to establish personal security, the right to hold property, to 
trial by jury and to collect taxes for the common good. 
Modern government retained them all, but added the right 
of equality before the law, “the duty in civil matters to 
ignore distinctions of religion,” the duty to spread educa- 
tion and information at public cost, the right of those who 
labor to be protected at the expense of capital, and, perhaps, 
others also. Of these religious liberty was in the highest 
sense the fruit of our own age. 

In the beginning of human society,—in the family, the 
clan, the tribe,—the patriarch was also the priest. At its 
best, this patriarchal society is depicted in Genesis by the 
pen of an artist. The household gods were peculiar to the 
household; the national gods to the nation. Religion was 
always a part of patriotism. Rulers might change, republics 
might be established in the place of monarchies, but the 
national gods and the national worship always remained. 
Pro aris et focis (for our altars and hearths) was always the 
watchword of war. 

Christianity found the world subject to this law. It claimed 
to be the only true religion. It drew no distinctions as be- 
tween nations and races. It sought to make one family of 
all the nations of the world. But as its doctrines were spread 
abroad and became more widely accepted, and as some of 
them began to be misunderstood or misinterpreted by those 
who taught, or believed them, the government turned to it 
for aid. Thus it became a part of the governmental system 
of Imperial Rome. When Rome fell it conquered the Roman 
conquerors, and for many centuries it was, as represented 
by the Roman Catholic Church, the mainstay of every civ- 
ilized government in Europe. Such was the situation when 
the Protestant Reformation began. 


Reformation and Government 

So far as governments were concerned, the Protestant 
Reformation made little change. Its only addition, if it may 
be called such, was to put the power of the church into the 
hands of the civil magistrates. But so far as the individual 
was concerned, it greatly enlarged his religious horizon by 
giving him the right of private judgment in matters of re- 
ligious belief. 

But this right of private judgment was never fully realized 
in Europe, nor as a matter of fact in Colonial America. The 
religious liberty of the Puritans was simply the liberty to 
make their own form of religion the law of the community. 
Rhode Island, with all her boasted toleration, would not 
permit Roman Catholics to hold office. Everywhere the 
union of church and state remained unbroken after the 
Protestant Reformation. Men fought against the tyranny 
of ecclesiastical power. Men overthrew kings and enthroned 
others. The struggle against tyranny was sometimes shared 
by those who attacked the church and by those who at- 


tacked the state; but they seldom attacked the union of 
both. Thus in England the Puritans fought against Epis- 
copalian, and the Republicans against royal tyranny. But 
both were equally ready to bind the individual conscience 
and the state to another form of national religion. 

No doubt for centuries a state church had been the scorn 
of those who were indifferent to, or had no religion. But 
the union of church and state continued until Christianity 
itself nobly rejected it in America. Christianity rejected it 
here because it recognized the existence of two worlds,—the 
natural and the spiritual. It believed that, “Governments 
belong only to the world of the present; ... that they are 
less than the men they govern, and when they have sought 
to give laws to the human spirit, have opposed themselves 
to the order of the universe.” This is the conclusion of one 
great authority on modern political institutions. 


Jefferson and “Religious Opinions” 

Let us now trace how these ideas crept into the Constitu- 
tion. In 1786 Virginia passed a statute, drafted by Jefferson, 
which stated it “to be the natural right of mankind that re- 
ligious opinions shall never affect civil capacities, and that 
no man can be compelled to support any religious worship.” 
Madison defended it in the legislature. He said the question 
had been stated by the opponents of the statute to be, “Is 
religion necessary?” But Madison said the true question 
was, “Are establishments necessary for religion?” 

The next year the Ordinances of 1787 were passed. They 
established a system of government for the Northwest Ter- 
ritory out of which were carved the states lying about the 
Great Lakes. The Ordinances declared that no person should 
ever be molested on account of his mode of worship or re- 
ligious belief, so long as he kept the public peace. 

In that same year of 1787, the convention which framed 
our Constitution met behind closed doors in Philadelphia. 
It took existing American constitutions and charters and re- 
arranged them. But it did more. Every delegate came from 
a state where some civil distinctions were grounded on re- 
ligious distinctions. There was probably only one delegate 
in the convention who did not regard himself as a Christian. 
Many of them were familiar with the political failures of 
history, and with Montesquieu and Adam Smith. Every- 
where about them, and throughout human history, civil and 
religious institutions had been more or less united. But at 
the call of Charles Pinckney, the youngest of them, “fresh 
from his law studies in the Inner Temple,” they took the 
one great step forward by abolishing all religious tests, “for 
office or public trust under the United States,” as provided 
in Article VI of the Constitution. 

But this left Congress still free to set up a state religion. 
With the establishment of a state religion the prohibition 
against religious tests might some day be removed from the 
Constitution. It seems strange that this was overlooked, or 
was not apparent to the members of the convention. How 
was this omission repaired? It was repaired by the sons of 
Puritans, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Quakers, Catholics and 
others, who, when they came together to adopt the new 
Constitution as the instrument by which their independent 
commonwealths would be fused into a national life, could 
not fail to see that church unity was utterly impossible. 
The fact that so many of the states had a state religion was 
to them the strongest possible argument against a national 
church. 

New Hampshire was the first to propose a further guar- 
antee of religious liberty, as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Virginia and New York promptly followed suit. 
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Thus it came about that in the first session of the First 
National Congress assembled under the Constitution an 
amendment against the establishment of a national church 
was proposed. “It was set third in a list of twelve, preceded 
by one to regulate the number of representatives in the 
lower House and another to prevent Congress from increas- 
ing the pay of its members after their election. The states 
impatiently swept both of these away “and thus put at the 
head of the list of the first ten amendments, fittingly called 
the Bill of Rights, the provision against church establish- 
ments or domination. They placed it first because it was 
“the most important, the most novel of all.” 


A British View 


On these provisions of our National Constitution James 
Bryce in his “American Commonwealth,” has this to say, 
“With (ecclesiastical bodies or questions) government has, 
in the United States, absolutely nothing to do. Of all the 
differences between the Old World and the New this is per- 
haps the most salient. Half the wars of Europe, half the 
troubles that have vexed European states, from the Monoph- 
ysite controversy in the Roman Empire of the fifth cen- 
tury down to the Kulturkampf in the German Empire of the 
nineteenth, have arisen from theological differences, or from 
the rival claims of church and state. This whole vast first 
chapter of debate and strife has remained virtually unopened 
in the United States.” 

All state constitutions now contain provisions somewhat 
similar to the above. Twenty-seven of them forbid any re- 
ligious tests as a qualification for office. Some extend this 
principle to all civil rights. Some say that religious belief 
shall not affect a man’s competence as a witness and that no 
money shall ever be drawn from the state treasury, or from 
municipal funds, for the benefit of any church or sectarian 
institution or denominational schools. 

Some states have other qualifications worth noting. Thus 
Delaware and Vermont provide that every sect should main- 
tain some form of worship and Vermont adds that it should 
observe the Lord’s Day. Six Southern states exclude from 
office all who deny the existence of a Supreme Being. Penn- 
sylvania and Tennessee prohibit a man from holding office 
who does not believe in God. Maryland and Arkansas make 
such a man incompetent as a juror or witness. “Religious 
freedom has been generally thought of in America as a 
form of freedom and equality, as between different sorts 
of Christians.” (James Bryce 1889.) 

These constitutional provisions against interference on the 
part of the state in matters of faith are said to be advocated 
on two principles. They may be called political and religious. 
The former is grounded on the principles of liberty and 
equality. It holds that all religions shall be on an equal 
footing. It demands no infringement on liberty of thought 
or action, except when these are so anti-social or immoral 
as to threaten the well-being of the community. 


Church a Spiritual Body 


The religious principle is said to rest on the idea that the 
church is a spiritual body. Its members are united by their 
devotion to God, by their memory of a past Divine Life, by 
their persistent endeavor to imitate it, and by their hopes of 
a future life free from the bondage and the curse of sin. 
Such men seek to live by love, and not by law. They desire 
no state help; indeed they feel that they need none. As 
their kingdom is not of this world, their strength comes from 
above. They do not want exclusive privileges granted by 
the state. Such privileges might create sectarian rancor 
and might attract persons into the church who might not 
share their sentiments and might thus corrupt those already 
its members. They do not want their church to be con- 
trolled by the state for the additional reason that the state, 
in the present world, is controlled by men, many, perhaps 
most, of whom are strangers to their beliefs and cold to 
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their religious emotions. They believe, in conclusion that 
the church is strongest and happiest, when it is not encour- 
aged or restrained by the law of the state. 

On the other hand, liberty of conscience does not mean 
license. The free enjoyment of our religious beliefs, in- 
dividually and collectively, does not permit the commission 
of crime or of practices inconsistent with the well-being of 
the state. Fornication, adultery, bigamy and polygamy can- 
not be practiced in America in the name of religion, as they 
used to be practiced in antiquity. Religious people cannot 
assemble at will in public places in America and by their 
worship disturb the public peace or make themselves a 
nuisance to the community. Atheists, irreligious libertines 
and blasphemers cannot practice their tenets here at will in 
the name of liberty of conscience. The right to the enjoy- 
ment of his religious beliefs and practices is given to every 
American citizen under the above constitutional provisions, 
subject, however, to be limited by the same liberty given 
to every other American citizen and by the police and social 
laws of the state and the well-being of the community. 
Finally, as the state within these limits cannot interfere 
with the individual or with the church in matters of religion, 
so the state will refuse to appropriate public funds for sec- 
tarian purposes. 

In the Courts 

Let us now briefly refer to a few of the cases that construe 
some of these principles. In Reynolds vs. U. S. (98 U. S. 
145) the Supreme Court held that to permit a man to prac- 
tice polygamy because his religious faith required it “would 
be to make the professed doctrines of religious beliefs su- 
perior to the law of the land, and in effect to permit every 
citizen to became a law unto himself. Government could 
not exist under such circumstances.” 

Laws against blasphemy, bigamy, polygamy, the playing 
of drums and musical instruments in the streets represent 
a valid exercise of the police power of the state. They are 
laws against acts which disturb the public peace and corrupt 
the public morals and are not repugnant to the constitu- 
tional guarantees of religious liberty. (12 C. J. 1944.) 

It has been almost universally held that the decisions of 
ecclesiastical tribunals and governments are not subject to 
review by secular tribunals, provided their decisions are in 
conformity with their own constitutions and laws. (Watson 
vs. Jones 12 W. All. 729.) 

Laws forbidding the appropriation of money by the leg- 
islature for sectarian purposes and forbidding religious ex- 
ercises and instructions in the public schools are valid. (12 
C. J. 948.) 

The constitutional guarantees of religious liberty are not 
violated by the constitutions and by-laws of religious and 
fraternal societies which provide for the expulsion of mem- 
bers and for the forfeiture of their rights because of their 
failure to comply with certain requirements as to matters 
of religious practice. (12 C. J. 942.) 

In the Girard College case the Supreme Court declined to 
go into an inquiry as to the religious opinions of Stephen 
Girard beyond “what the State Constitution and laws and 
decisions necessarily require.” This decision is important. 
It indicates a disposition on the part of this great Court to 
avoid any conclusions which might affect the right of the 
people to the greatest freedom in regard to religion and the 
free exercise thereof. (Vidol vs. Girard’s Executors 2 How. 
127.) 

In indicating the grave importance of these constitutional 
provisions regarding freedom of conscience, let me close by 
quoting Bryce’s “American Commonwealth”: 

“It is an old saying that monarchies live by honor and 
republics by virtue. The more democratic republics become, 
the more the masses become conscious of their own power, 
the more do they live, not only by patriotism, but by rev- 
erence and self-control, and the more essential to their well- 
being are sources whence reverence and self-control flow.” 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Father Coakley, of Pittsburgh, has started a movement for 
the prevention of cruelty to babies. Begun in his own 
church, the Sacred Heart, it is likely to go farther in this 
age of creature comforts. He uses heated water for the 
baptism of infants, an idea that was born of his own experi- 
ence when, to quote Father Coakley, “I was almost frozen 
to death at my own baptism.” A new aluminum font (pub- 
licised as the first in existence) is about to be installed in 
his church. An auxiliary aluminum bowl, lined with a layer 
of glass, fits into the font. Electric coils run through the 
glass and keep the water at body heat. It will be so com- 
fortable that the babies will have no reason to remember 
their baptism. That, however, has its disadvantages. Father 
Coakley had his impressed upon himself because it was 
cold. Incidentally, without publicity, the use of tempered 
water has been common in many Protestant churches. 


The Economic Insanity of Militarism is graphically de- 
scribed by a Polish military writer who has calculated that 
100,000 work-days, or the labor of 100,000 men for one day, 
is required to supply an army of 180,000 soldiers with the 
munitions needed for a single day’s fighting. And when the 
day is done, not only is the product of the day’s work 
destroyed, but man-power for further production also has 
been destroyed in varying, but always costly, proportion. 


The Recently Formed “Church Layman’s Association 
(Episcopal) has joined forces with Bishop Manning of New 
York in an attack upon the Episcopal “Church League for 
Industrial Democracy” for “hitting at the foundation of 
the church by advocating abolition of private property,” and 
extolling communism. The “Laymen” profess to have organ- 
ized to “combat the radical and un-Christian influences that 
threaten the disintegration of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and to promote in every way the growth and 
strengthening of the Church.” Any religious group could 
stand a good bit of such activity, but these protagonists 
might have made their argument stronger, and given less 
aid and comfort to the enemy, if they had adopted a dynamic 
spiritualized foundation instead of the materialistic platform, 
that “the foundation of the Church is the financial ability of 
the people who make up the churches.” 


“The Sins of the Fathers” have an inevitable way of visit- 
ing their children, but the fathers are not always so directly 
indicted and judged for their imputed sins as happened 
recently in commencement exercises held in Lincoln School, 
New York City. Said one of the sin-visited children: “We 
thank you for your gifts of affection and your kindness. We 
thank you for the skill and perseverance with which you 
have trained us to face the world. But for the world you 
have given us to face, we cannot thank you.” 


The Struggle for Existence of Religious Journals is acute 
among the Catholics as well as among the Protestants. At 
the present moment, in view of the current campaign of 
THe LuTHeErAN for much-needed and well-deserved support, 
the following quotation from the Catholic periodical, The 
Echo, is worth digesting: “Three million Dutch Catholics 
support thirty-four Catholic dailies! Such was the boast of 
the Dutch exhibit at the Vatican Catholic Press Exposition. 
Two of these publications have morning and evening 
editions. In addition to this imposing list of Catholic dailies, 
these 3,000,000 faithful, about one-seventh of the Catholic 
population of our own country, support a number of maga- 
zines. In our own country one Catholic daily in the English 


language struggles against almost insurmountable odds to 
protect the interests of our people who little appreciate what 
is being done for them. Among the weeklies, literally dozens 
are unable to present a respectable economic history. Only 
because of the self-sacrifice of the individuals carrying on 
their activities can these necessary defences of the Faith be 
operated. The American Catholic public, by and large, is not 
only apathetic but unquestionably ungrateful.” It is cer- 
tainly apropos to recall that the Lutheran Church has often 
been boastfully rallied to remember that it “was born in a 
university.” But its mental lethargy is proof positive that 
it systematically cuts its classes, and chooses electives that 
require no study-periods. 


Inspiration Gets Short Shrift at the hands of a totalitarian 
government. The Soviet literati have been informed by their 
government that they must produce new literary works, or 
starve. They will not be allowed to loiter upon the royalties 
received from earlier achievements. Those who idly enjoy 
this income are threatened with the displeasure of Stalin 
and his dictum (borrowed, no doubt, in a moment of weak- 
ness from St. Paul’s admonition to the Thessalonians—II 
Thess. 3: 10): “He who does not work shall not eat.” The 
Soviet, which strangely enough has made its greatest strides 
in cultural development and has treated its writers most 
generously of all, looks upon an author who lives solely on 
his royalties as a capitalist—“an economic royalist,” forsooth 
—and that is the final damnation. This warning, which has 
been repeated several times during the past year, is evi- 
dently nearing the time of drastic action. 


An Unconscious and Unpremeditated Note of irony was 
sounded recently in a death notice which appeared in a 
Berlin newspaper. Following a growing custom among the 
more fervent members of the Nazi organization, this an- 
nouncement stated that “Karl Marx” had “died with belief 
in his Fuehrer.” Now the name of Communism’s patron 
saint is Karl Marx, the chief author of what may be termed 
the Soviet Bible. 


The Mormons Have Put Joseph of Egypt on the front page 
again. Though the “Saints” have long observed a monthly 
fast, the proceeds of which are regularly used for the poor, 
a special fast day—the first in fifty years—was instituted on 
September 19, and will be repeated periodically. The Mor- 
mon faithful were asked to forego two meals on that day, 


and to contribute their value in money for the construction - 


of huge regional warehouses near Salt Lake City for the 
storage of the present, and possible future, bumper crops. 
The reason offered was the fear of a depression in the near 
future that would be “far more serious than the one we are 
now finishing.” The example of Joseph, who laid up stores 
for the threatening lean years, was directly commended to 
the Mormons. More than 125,000 took part in the fast, and 
their example was offered for imitation by the 625,000 faith- 
ful throughout the world. In connection with the fast the 
members were asked to pray for the church’s program to 
remove the needy from the federal relief rolls, to abstain 
from extravagant expenditures, credit purchases and spec- 
ulation—not such bad advice at that, and worthy of a larger 
adoption. 


Even the Ancient World of Letters is not free from the 
compelling authoritarianism of the present. In Greece the 
present dingy, dictatorial Metaxas government has ordered 
that a “revised edition” of the ancient Greek classics, the 
deathless remnants of her glorious past, should be issued. 
From these all reference to liberty, or independent action, 
or individual freedom, must be stricken. Soon Homer and 
Pindar, Sophocles and Euripides, and above all, Socrates 
and Plato, will be placed on the prescribed list, and con- 
demned to death or exile. But why should they care? 
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FINLAND, A LUTHERAN FRONTIER 


By SEMINARIAN THEODORE BACHMANN 


Most oF us KNow that Sibelius is a brilliant composer, 
that Nurmi was a phenomenal runner, and that Finland still 
pays its war debt installments to America. Now that the 1940 
Olympics are scheduled for Helsingfors, Finnish tourist 
stock will also rise. But to America’s church people this 
distant country should be interesting especially from the 
religious point of view. Among other things, it is nominally 
about ninety-eight per cent Lutheran. In the following para- 
graphs I shall give some of my impressions, fully aware that, 
as an outsider who speaks no Finnish, my account is inade- 
quate. But to have lived among these people, and learned 
from them, has been a valuable experience. 

Suomi, as the Finns call their country, is the northeastern 
frontier of European Lutheranism. It lies at the head of the 
Baltic Sea, which some call a “Lutheran Lake,” because the 
countries bordering it are all Lutheran. Finland’s neighbors 
westward are Sweden and Norway; to the south, the new 
Baltic countries, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Bordering 
Finland on its eastern frontier is modernity’s godless riddle, 
Russia. After the first flush of post-war nationalism, the 
Finns are now on generally friendly terms with their neigh- 
bors, though both trade with, and sympathy for Russia are 
scant. 

Being on the same latitude as northernmost Labrador 
Finland’s climate is extreme, crisp, invigorating. Summer 
“white nights” of constant sun are followed by long, cold 
winter nights. Over 3,500,000 hardy people here make a 
frugal living off their land of deep forests and 60,000 lakes. 
Nor are they unmindful that, as their travel posters say, 
Suomi has “a landscape of bewitching beauty and ever 
changing moods.” 


Eighteen Centuries Old 

As wood is the leading native product, most houses are 
built of it, people burn it for fuel, export better grades as 
lumber or wood pulp, and carefully reforest the timbered 
areas. Dairy products, ranking second, find their best 
market, along with wood, in Britain. Finmarks have cheap 
exchange value, but prices are correspondingly low at home. 
Employment is plentiful, so that one also sees women tram 
conductors, railway workers, painters, and so on. Social 
legislation is generally advanced, though not so intricate as 
that of larger countries whose population and industries are 
more diverse. 

Being decidedly a rural country, Finland boasts of few 
cities. Abo, at the southwestern tip, is the oldest. From 
here the earliest Finns penetrated slowly eastward and 
northward. Viborg is another small, charming old city, im- 
portant for its harbor and wood exports. The capital, Hel- 
singfors, is the one metropolis. With its 285,000 inhabitants, 
its strategic location, its rugged public buildings, modernistic 
banks, stores and apartment houses, and its first-class uni- 
versity, it is impressive and up-to-date: the best answer, 
Finns say drily, to the casual traveler who probably ex- 
pected to see frame huts and wolves. Because there are rel- 
atively few old houses, here as in other Scandinavian 
countries one senses less of antiquity than elsewhere in 
Europe. Things seem fresher, more akin to America. 


Wood and Dairy Products Lead 
Finnish history begins about the year A. D. 100, becomes 
interesting in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when, at 
papal behest, Sweden crusaded in Finland, both to convert 
the natives and to gain new territory. With the Reforma- 
tion Finland promptly became Lutheran. Several Finns, as 
well as Swedes, had been students at Wittenberg, and 


brought the new teaching home with them. Through Bishop 
Michael Agricola the new movement caught fire. He him- 
self, in 1548, completed a Finnish translation of the New 
Testament. Thereby he created also a Finnish literary Jan- 
guage—a fact significant in the gradual rise of Suomite 
nationalism, 

Sweden’s control over Finland was generally fair, though 
in some respects guilty of evils something like England’s 
absentee ownership of land in Ireland. Finns chafed for 
freedom. Yet in 1809 they simply exchanged masters; were 
incorporated, as a Grand Duchy, into the Russian Empire. 
With the rise of Russian nationalism, Pan-Slavism, Finland's 
history became darkest. Tsarist autocracy found stiff oppo- 
sition in the Finns’ nascent spirit of independence. Climax 
came in the bloody months of revolution and anarchy, 1917- 
18. Finally independence and freedom from foreign alle- 
giance became for the first time a reality. 

Nationalism, hitherto bridled, now flowered. Antipathy 
was open against things both Swedish and Russian. Finnish, 
as a language, crowded out what Swedish was still used in 
lower schools, popular publications, documents, and else- 
where. Foreign languages were regarded as less, native 
character as more, important. Like other small countries, 
Finland became intensely conscious of itself. 

With this as background, we can now better appreciate 
the significance of the Church among these people. The 
Lutheran Church in Finland is a folk-church, Organized on 
the episcopal system, its bishops have—through Sweden— 
preserved apostolic succession. Of the five bishops four are 
Finnish and have geographic dioceses; the fifth is bishop at 
large for the scattered Swedish communities along the 
coasts. One of their number is named archbishop for life, 
presides at their meetings, and on all official statements by 
the Church speaks for them, as first among equals. At pres- 
ent, church and state are on friendly terms, President Kallio 
(his name means “rock”) having generally approved the 
Church’s episcopal nominees. Financially, the state pays 
the salaries of the bishops, and of theological professors at 
the University of Helsingfors. Parishes pay their own pas- 
tors. On the whole, the Church is free from intervention in 
the conduct of its business. But a definite drawback exists 
in that the parishes are too large; in Helsingfors, six 
churches for 285,000 people! No change dare be made with- 
out the consent of the government; and, as new churches 
would add to the cost of the Church, the government is not 
prepared to antagonize the often noisy urban anti-church 
element. 

A Working Organization 

As folk-church, the Lutheran Church is active among 
the people. It has the advantage of dealing with a homo- 
geneous religious group. Along the eastern border, Russian 
Orthodoxy still claims some 50,000; while Methodism, in the 
southwest, has a few thousand. But these are exceptions; 
and one wonders naturally how such statistical uniformity 
has been maintained. The answer is interesting. Finland 
has indeed felt the sporadic waves of revival in Christen- 
dom. Four of these are important, for they still kindle re- 
ligious interest today. First, in the early eighteenth century 
came Pietism; then in the nineteenth, a succession of three 
—an evangelical movement, another which laid stress on 
repentance and conversion, and another which emphasized 
prayer-life. But curiously enough all these variations of 
the Christian message remained—and were preached—with- 
in the Church. People went to hear the pastors they wanted, 
and stubbornly refused the thought of sectarianism. “Why,” 

(Continued from page 20) 
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Brotherhood’s Fifth Objective,—Christian Citizenship,—Deserves Study and Action 
From Church Citizens 


By Herpy W. UNGERER, Eso. 


Many oF ouR LUTHERAN PEOPLE have heard that our Broth- 
erhood has a new Fifth Objective which deals with Chris- 
tian Citizenship, but not very many have studied it suf- 
ficiently to understand what it really seeks to accomplish, 
or why it is important, or how it can be effectively used. 
This article explains its aims, need and use. 


Its Aims 

We can justly pride ourselves on the fact that our Church 
through the centuries has been true to the gospel message. 
It has preached salvation, faith and individual righteous- 
ness with singular persistence, hoping somehow that our 
members would go out as good Christians and take their full 
part in the common life of every day and help to make that 
common life a Christian social order. But our Church has 
never addressed itself directly to this common life. This 
common, or public, or corporate life, involves those phases 
of life in which Catholic, Protestant, Jew and non-religious 
people live together and which make up our national life. 
All of us have to work together, do business together, be 
educated together, vote together, enjoy amusement together 
and even intermarry. On Sunday we go to our respective 
churches to worship separately. The rest of the week is 
lived largely in common. The Fifth Objective deals. with 
this common life and claims that the Church has a respon- 
sibility to help its members see to it that Christian precepts 
are applied there to corporate action and life. This hits 
directly, therefore, at the commercial, industrial, agricul- 
tural, political, educational, social, moral and governmental 
issues that determine what our corporate life shall be. 


Its Need 

In pioneer days when the great majority of people lived 
on farms, or in small communities, when travel and com- 
munication were difficult, when there were no automobiles, 
movies or radios, life was more individual and isolated. 
Today with mass production, with industrial centralization, 
and with all our factors of progress, life is interdependent 
and a thousand new issues have arisen in each of these 
several fields of common life. Thousands of immigrants have 
poured in upon us. The Church has hardly been able to 
keep abreast of all this change. And with this change has 
come a new spirit of indifference to the Church and to 
spirituality. Thousands of the new generation do not under- 
stand that the State and all that is best in life is dependent 
upon the Church, and that the Church is, therefore, the 
most important institution in organized society. As a result 
something has gone out of life that formerly tied it together. 
When you mix sand, gravel, water and cement you have 
something with which you can build. If you leave out the 
cement, the binder is gone and you can mix the other ele- 
ments for a thousand years but you will never have any- 
thing with which great foundations can be built. It is this 
binder that has gone out of life and as a result a process of 
disintegration has now set in in every one of these several 
phases of our common life. You can see it very plainly in 
education, law enforcement, labor relations, and more re- 
cently in government itself and in religion as a part of the 
common and national life of peoples. Christian voices must 
again be lifted above the tumult of the secular and materially 
minded masses to give a Christian leadership in these issues 
of public and common life. This Fifth Objective with its 


program of Christian Citizenship is merely the mechanics 
of restoring Christian leadership and Christian public 
opinion in these fields. 


Church Sponsorship Necessary 

We have all had some experience in politics. We all read 
of the debates in our State Legislatures and in Congress, 
and we all hear the debates on the Town Hall radio pro- 
grams. Whenever these issues of our common life are de- 
bated and discussed, all types of men are present and no 
one dares to offend the other, so a neutral basis of discussion 
must result. Jews and non-religious men do not want such 
issues discussed from a Christian point of view. So it fol- 
lows that the Christian point of view is neglected entirely. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the Church, whose direct 
concern it is, sponsor such a program. When these matters 
are discussed under the auspices of the Church, the Chris- 
tian point of view is the important factor. Our men want 
this point of view and are verily thrilled when they are a 
part of such a discussion. By this we do not mean that our 
Church or our pastors should mess in politics, or preach 
economics or eugenics from the pulpit. We mean that the 
Church should lay its hands upon some organization within 
its ranks and say, while this is our responsibility we dele- 
gate the task to you. This is exactly what the Church said 
to the Brotherhood at the Savannah Convention. This really 
makes the pastor just another layman in this one field, but 
because of his qualifications a leader among his laymen and 
a constant source of stimulation to the whole program. We 
believe sincerely that if the Church does not sponsor such a 
program it will never come, and Christian leadership and 
Christian public opinion will disappear entirely in our com- 
mon public life. 

Its Use 

Have the President of the Men’s Organization appoint a 
Committee on the Fifth Objective. This committee should 
select a series of about six subjects that vitally affect group 
life. These should be from the field of labor, industry, busi- 
ness, education, politics, government or social life. They 
should be topics that are current and are being discussed by 
people generally. Assign these topics to different leaders 
and give them three or four associates. Give your pastor a 
list of the topics and ask him to begin studying each topic 
and list every Christian precept that he believes has any 
bearing on the situation as it exists and as to any remedies 
that are proposed. Each leader and his associates should 
do the same. Pray in all earnestness for help and light. Then 
meet and lay out your topic and assign various phases of the 
topic to each associate. After the topic is presented, ask for 
discussion on each phase of the topic. Finally crystallize the 
common definitely Christian convictions that have resulted. 
Publish these briefly in your bulletin. Give them to your 
local press representatives. Send them in to Lutheran Men 
and to THe Lutueran in the form of news items. Talk about 
them everywhere and tell outsiders what you are doing and 
what the resultant convictions were. 


The Result 


We believe that in this way a Christian public opinion will 
emerge that will come as the voice of the people. If each 
Brotherhood would do this, soon other denominations would 
take up a similar plan and gradually Christian leadership 
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and a Christian public opinion in our common life would 
be a reality, and statesmen and legislators would listen and 
be guided thereby. 

Attention has been drawn to the recent consideration of 
the Child Labor Amendment by the Legislature of the State 
of New York. This amendment was scheduled for quick 
passage until the Catholic Church became interested. Then 
a few of the Catholic hierarchy studied the amendment and 
discovered inherent implications that might have brought 
all education and the training of our youth under the di- 
rection of the State. The head of the Church passed on 
word to all Catholic legislators to vote against the amend- 
ment. It was defeated at once. This is the way that Hitler 
and Mussolini do things by decree. Such procedure is not 
the voice of democracy but the voice of the Dictator—it is 
the very essence of the spirit of Fascism. The Fifth Objec- 
tive proposes rather a set-up that will educate the laity and 
bring out Christian convictions on these vital issues from the 
people,—a plan that is in true accord with the spirit of 
democracy. Such an effective program of Christian Citizen- 
ship can and should be set up by local Brotherhoods. 


A Recent Illustration 

Practically every issue that arises in our common life 
fairly bristles with moral and spiritual factors which our 
men should know about and have convictions on. We have 
been thinking ourselves in recent days about the important 
issue that has been before our country relative to the re- 
organization of the Supreme Court. Some folks might think 
that Christian men as such could not be especially inter- 
ested in that great problem. But our Lord Himself was tried 
three times before the Supreme Court of the Jews where 
justice was out of the question because he faced a packed 
Court. Later he was tried three times before the Supreme 
Court of the Roman Provincial Government. No fault was 
found in Him and that Court did its best to acquit Him as 
justice required, but it could not, and did not acquit Jesus 
because the crowd demanded its own kind of justice. An 
independent and fearless judicial tribunal not subject to the 
whim of the crowd would have done justice. Jesus was in the 
minority that day. The rights of the minority are never 
safe without an independent and fearless judiciary. Freedom 
of religious speech and belief are already issues in other 
countries. How can we sit idly by? 

Such a program is a new departure for the Church, but 
its need is inescapable if our national life is to be preserved 
upon a Christian basis. It cannot be done over night, nor 
even in one year. But we can make a beginning, and once 
understood and launched, it will work and do the job be- 
cause it is right. It will help to save the Church because it 
is a responsibility of the Church and the discharge of any 
responsibility is one of the foundations of life. 


A LOVELIER LAND 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


O wortp so beautiful, surpassing fair 

And glorious, in these October days 

When beauty beckons us with silver rays 

Of witching starlight and with colors rare 

In leaf and cloud, must we, too, soon prepare 

To leave this loveliness and go our ways 

To where no mortal power ever stays 

The death of everything our hearts would share? 


Beyond this glory of autumnal skies 

Our human eyes behold as in a dream 

A fairer world, a greater city, rise; 

And then, how vain these earthly splendors seem 
To us, whose weary pilgrim feet now stand 
Upon the threshold of a lovelier land. 
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The Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity 


O God, our Refuge and Strength, Who art the Author of all god- 
liness: Be ready we beseech Thee, to hear the devout prayers of 
Thy Church; and grant that those things which we ask faithfully, 
we may obtain effectually; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
ever One God, world without end. Amen. 

'THE GODLY MAN PRAYS; so too, does the godly Church pray 
without ceasing. But prayer is more than asking: it is re- 
membrance; it is gratitude; it is hungering; it is waiting; it 
is being still, communing; it is assurance; it is being content 
with and in God! 

Thus godliness, the righteous man’s holy ambition, is 
nourished and increased; for he seeks the Source, and in his 
constant communion receives the grace which the Author 
of all godliness bestows. 

So too, communion makes the seeker more and more like 
the One with Whom he communes; and out of that grows 
confidence of the welcome awaiting him, and certainty of the 
power and grace ready for his every need. “God is our 
refuge and strength!”—the sure and everlasting Arms in 
every storm, sorrow, stress; the Life and Health of soul in 
every trial, temptation, weakness. 

Thinking quietly over this Little Prayer, some things come 
home to one rather forcefully. One is struck with the plea 
that God be ready to hear. The word “ready” makes one 
stop. Surely He always is! Is His ear ever closed to us?— 
He Who never slumbereth nor sleepeth! Does He ever turn 
away from us?—He Who saith, I have drawn thee with an 
everlasting love!—Before they call, I will answer. 

Perhaps the Church (or, we) is not always “ready” to 
pray. Sometimes it seems so: that “plans and purposes, and 
schemes and schedules” are first, and prayer but an after- 
thought. Simply as an illuminating comparison: How much 
time for business; how much for prayer, in any church 
meeting? 

But what a power is always at hand!—the praying Church! 
How else can she possibly be God’s, if she cast not her all 
before Him? There is assured accomplishment in that, and 
only in that. Plans without prayer,—anything for that mat- 
ter without prayer,—futile! But planned prayer, “devout” 
prayer,—earnest, sincere, pious, constant, born of assurance 
that faith, trust, and love inspire, that is the “incense” well 
pleasing unto Him. 

Another thing which arrests one’s thought is, that this 
Little Prayer prays about prayer and about answer to 
prayer, as though there had been an experience back of it 
somewhere when prayer was not answered! Perhaps we all 
feel we have experienced unanswered prayer. But have 
we? How does one know that one’s prayer has not been 
answered simply because the specific way we expected did 
not materialize? There is answer, just as there is hearing; 
and it always is the best way, the Father’s, the Son’s, the 
Spirit’s,—the eternal way! 

So to prayer!—“that those things that we ask faithfully, 
we may obtain effectually.” That seems to mark the kind of 
prayer the godly man will offer: the kind of prayer God is 
always ready to hear. “Devout”—“Faithful.” Devout—rev- 
erent, earnest. Faithful—faith, “nothing doubting,” “being 
confident.” And “effectually’—“If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you!” 

“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous Church 
is unconquerable! For the power of true prayer is, like God, 
its inspiration and goal, omnipotent: and the secret of this 
power is faith. See how Paul owns this secret and uses this 
power in today’s Epistle. 

Pray!—pray devoutly; pray faithfully; 
ceasing! Pray! for God hears, and answers! 

—Paul Zeller Strodach. 


pray without 
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A STRONG MINISTER OF GOD 


With Paul’s Text, “For God Hath Not Given to Us the Spirit of 
Fear; but of Power and of Love and of a Sound Mind,” 
Dean L. H. Larimer of Hamma Divinity School 
Describes an Able Minister 


THERE ARE some two or three thoughts very closely con- 
nected with this idea of being a strong minister of God, and 
one of those thoughts is this: a tenacious holding to expe- 
rienced faith. It looks as if at the time these pastoral letters 
were written, the preaching and teaching of the Gospel had 
crystallized into some brief and definite forms, called “The 
Sound Doctrine,” “The Faith,” an accepted body of beliefs 
stating and affirming the general and fundamental concep- 
tions of the Christian life. A strong, devoted, well-balanced 
ministry cannot detach itself from truths historically tested 
and proven by experience. The Christian Church has been 
a long time in the growing, developing stage, and is yet, 
and perhaps ever will be in a developing process, but her 
growth, development, expansion, influence, power, have 
never come from cutting herself off from the past, but 
rather by sending her roots more deeply into the past. 
There is a living past as well as a living present, and the 
two must be kept united. 

Theological study has this vital issue to meet constantly. 
The whole field of theology in every department is an open, 
ever-expanding area. The horizon always gets farther away 
the nearer we approach it. It thus becomes a most inviting, 
expanding, field of study, ever calling for reverent adven- 
ture. No preacher’s mind should shrivel or dry up in the 
midst of all the beckoning subjects of thought he has to 
meet. i 

With all that, however, there has been a turning away 
from theology, and strange to say some preachers and the- 
ological schools have been leading in the retreat. So much 
so that some heroic warnings have sounded forth like 
trumpet blasts, such as President Hutchins of Chicago, and 
Dr. Mackay of Princeton, and others, calling the schools, 
and the teachers and preachers of religion, to grapple first 
hand with the intellectual as well as the moral aspects ot 
religion. Schools must do that or else they are not schools. 


Heart and Life in Study 

Theological study ought to be a healthful, vigorous, en- 
thusiastic, passionate, absorbing study, and it can be made 
so if one gets into the heart and life of it. The fact is the- 
ology, church confessions, doctrines, have been misrepre- 
sented by the imagery of cells of solid masonry, with iron- 
barred windows, and all too many have taken up with that 
idea. 

I rather prefer to think of it in its larger aspects, and par- 
ticularly in regard to the doctrines and confessions of our 
own church, under the imagery of a table laden with good 
food of bread, meat, and milk. Only I know it must not be 
thought of as something that is “prepared,” already for use. 
It must be made “home cooking,” that is, it must be per- 
sonalized, and modernized in a right way, all of which can 
be done, although it is done slowly, and with many a 
mistake. 

Theological schools are always being criticized by those 
who think that organization, preacher technique, church 
administration, social plans, statistics, and all that, are the 
consummation devoutly to be wished, for the bringing in 
of the Kingdom. We must keep our balance, and freely 
recognize the need of administrative procedure, but a 
preacher is to be primarily a moulder of thought and life 
and character, purifying mind, heart, and will, with the 
breezes from the uplands of faith and hope in God, and in 
that way all society is stirred, quickened, thrilled, moved 
by the powers of the Spirit. 


eae ae addressed to young men studying for the ministry of the 


Of Frederick W. Robertson it was said, “Many a working 
man in Brighton, many a business man in London, many a 
young officer, many a traveler upon the continent, many a 
one living in the great world of politics or in the little world 
of fashion, can trace back to words heard in Trinity chapel 
the creation in them of a loftier ideal of moral action, and 
an abiding influence which has made their lives, in all their 
several spheres, if not religious, at least severely moral.” 
“Men of the business world wrote to say that in reading 
his sermons they felt that Christianity was a power and a 
life, and that its spirit was that of a sound mind. Men whose 
intellect has been wearied with pulpit sameness or pulpit 
sentiment, light upon these sermons and read them through.” 


Not a Puzzle 

But in all the insistence placed on theological study, show- 
ing that Christianity is a way of thought as well as a way 
of life, we are not to make it puzzling theories and analyses, 
but rather its profoundest thoughts are to be made luminous 
and livable. The study of theology is not to the talented 
alone, but to the reverent and inquiring mind which loves 
the deep things of God. 

A tenacious faith, a strong grasp on tested forms, as they 
have met the wear of centuries, this is a fortress of power 
for the preacher when it seems that everything around him 
is crumbling. 

Closely connected with this and serving to impart strength 
to the minister, is his grasp of the Scriptures, and the silent 
way in which they can and do pierce their way into the 
spirit of man. This was enjoined upon the young man Tim- 
othy, reminding him that from a babe he has known the 
Holy Scriptures, and that all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness that the man of 
God may be complete, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works, and the imperative—study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
handling aright the word of truth. 

Rather singular that in this short and last letter of the 
apostle, and no doubt knowing that it was to be his last 
letter, and feeling the seriousness of a final word, he makes 
so many references to the value of the scriptures. It is a 
lesson for preachers of all time. There are signs of a revival 
among preachers and in theological seminaries concerning 
the place of the Bible in the preacher’s life and work, strange 
to say, since all unknowingly to themselves, many have 
become so overwhelmed with the multiplicity of new and 
attractive books, and the pressure has become so great to 
keep up with the times in one’s reading, that the one in- 
dispensable book has had so many new books stacked on top 
of it, that even the preacher reader fails sometimes to get 
down to the bottom of the stack. 

Let me quote a sentence from John Oman’s fascinating 
book. He says, “There is no help for the inspiration of the 
Word of God and no help for maintaining it, like searching 
the Scriptures and the right use of them. With it, all your 
other reading will be profitable to this end; without it, all 
your other reading will not suffice. If not merely with the 
ear hearing it, but with your eye seeing it, you discover 
how much the Bible is the most wonderful Book in the 
world, it will afford you endlessly varied inspiration and 
endlessly full instruction.” 

Again he says, “When people knew their Bibles well, it 
was easy to interest them in it, and even pretty dull expo- 
sition could be followed with interest. But if the ignorance 
today is a difficulty, it only makes the duty of doing your 
best to enlighten the ignorance the more urgent. It ought 
to be possible to show that the Bible is a library of great 
religious literature, each book of it a message to its own 
age, and having a message still for ours. To fail will be no 
proof of your ministry, and you will not fail if you have 
first-hand knowledge, and the interest which first-hand 
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knowledge can inspire.” Numerous other and similar ap- 
praisements could be quoted, all of them fresh from the 
printing press in this last year, and some of them from un- 
expected quarters, all agreeing that the time is upon us 
when preaching should turn anew to its first love. Yes, the 
reference may be applied to our neglect of the Bible—“This 
I have against thee, that thou hast left thy first-love.” 


Mirroring God’s Word 


Dr. Karl Heim in one of his sermons speaks in his simple, 
telling way of the place of the Bible yet. It is the sermon,— 
“The Mirror of God’s Word.” When one reads the sermon, 


-he thinks he will never allow himself again to crowd the 


Bible off his desk with the fascinating books of the day. 

A word may yet be said that a new emphasis seems to be 
upon us for the preaching of Scripture in large areas, para- 
graphs, sections, or whole books. An article by Howard 
Chandler Robbins on preaching and the Christian year, has 
this to say, “If textual preaching has its pitfalls, topical 
preaching, in which the preacher is left to his own devices, 
leaves him even more sorely beset by the temptation to 
preach his own word and not that of God. One needs but 
to read the subjects announced in the Saturday newspapers 
to surmise what that word may be on Sunday, how hope- 
lessly remote from the Christian Gospel. Some of the topics 
announced are quite evidently more appropriate to political 
editorials or to discussion in classes in current events. Some 
of them indicate a desperate effort to fill half empty churches 
by bizarre or sensational attractions.” Well, perhaps to 
illustrate further what he meant by proper preaching on 
the epistles and gospels for the Church, he and a colleague 
have issued a new book, with the significant title, “The 
Eternal Word in the Modern World,” which serves very well 
to show how to get the central and commanding thought of 
a passage of scripture and give it a present-day applica- 
tion. The preaching of Dr. Karl Heim is an excellent ex- 
ample of large, rich, simple, profound thought, as he finds 
it imbedded in sections of Scripture. 


The Human Side 


Now very briefly we may call attention to Paul’s emphasis 
on what may be termed the social, temperamental, the 
cultural, the human side of the ministry. This, too, is made 
highly imperative. It is not only good religion, but it is 
culture, it is a quiet and’ balanced judgment, to which the 
young man is charged—“the servant of the Lord must not 
strive, but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing them that oppose themselves.” It calls 
for culture of a high degree to avoid contention, and rude- 
ness, impatience, and overbearing ways, and certainly apt- 
ness in teaching spiritual conceptions requires the most 
delicate and refined taste and understanding of which the 
apostle Paul was a most excellent example, if we read care- 
fully all his encounters with men, and the supreme example 
is to be found in our Lord, the Teacher of all teachers, and 
as we read those incidents of our Lord’s life, when He is 
teaching His disciples or when He is meeting crowds, and 
even his violent enemies, we will not see brusqueness at any 
time, but always calmness, self-control, firmness and gen- 
tleness combined. 

The study of psychology is giving us much helpful un- 
derstanding of the hidden workings of the mind, and the 
proper ways of approach to the whole inner life, but how- 
ever much or little of psychology the preacher may have, he 
needs a regeneration of his disposition daily in the fine art 
of the cure of souls. He needs to be a gentleman. 

There are other and important thoughts on the surface 
or imbedded deeply in this last letter of the apostle, all of 
which bear upon the making of a strong ministry of cour- 
age, power, love, and sober-mindedness. But we call atten- 
tion to these three features: a tenacious holding to experi- 
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enced faith, a strong grasp and understanding of Scripture, 
and a cultivated disposition, all of which lie in the realm of 
the attainable. 

When we speak of a strong ministry, we do not neces- 
sarily mean a prominent ministry. In one of his articles 
Dr. Van Dusen says, “Modern Protestantism has tended to 
foster the conception of ‘the big minister’ in ‘a big church,’ 
thundering from ‘a big pulpit’ final wisdom on all manner 
of thorny topics, historical, literary, economic, as well as 
religious. The whole vogue of the Big Minister—the eccle- 
siastical counterpart of the Big Business man—has gone. 
To the finer and most representative of young men coming 
on into the ministry, it is without appeal. They would cast 
the role of the minister in humbler dimensions within the 
drama of that great corporate pilgrimage of the Spirit, which 
is Christ’s Church.” 

We are presenting here this morning not the idea of one 
here and there being a strong minister, but that all ministers 
are to be strong. Certainly not that all can have or should 
have sameness of gifts, because life is characterized by 
diversity. But in and through all diversity can be the spirit 
of power, of love, and of a sober mind. This spirit in what- 
ever degree or form it exists—this gift of God, as Paul says 
to Timothy, is to be quickened into a flame of light and heat. 

To this ideal we desire to dedicate this new year in the 
seminary, and for that we pray. 


OFFERTORY 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


THE SERVICE now is hushed while music peals 
In dulcet strains, as o’er the willing keys 

A skillful organist weaves harmonies 

Of sound in one soft melody that steals 

The cares of earth away and half reveals 

A heavenly musician, who can please 

The soul with more celestial symphonies, 
And bring a nameless peace the spirit feels. 


Be reverent as music adds her voice 

To praise the Lord in measured melody 

With tones of deep solemnity and grace. 

Be silent now and let thy heart rejoice 

That God, through this, His servant, speaks to thee, 
And sanctifies indeed His Holy Place. 


SIMPLE THINGS 
By Eleanor Frey 


THANK you, God, for all the simple things 
That each day brings— 
From sunshine in the morning 
That pushes back the dark when day is dawning 
Till twilight falls. 
All through the busy hours we trace Thy Hand 
Yet sometimes too dull to understand 
We think the gift too small. 
Help us, God, to see Thy love that crowds each busy day 
And thank Thee more for simple things we find along the 
way. 
For little children romping round 
For birdsong, gay and happy sound 
Through sun and rain. 
Friends to greet you, loved ones near— 
Songs to share—perchance a tear. 
For strength to work, for gift to play, 
For fireside at close of day 
And candlelight again— 
Thank you, God, for all the lovely, simple things 
That each day brings. 
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FELLOWSHIP IN THE GOSPEL 


WHEN you READ and hear next Sunday the Epistle lesson 
for the day, take note of the way St. Paul wrote about fel- 
lowship. He was addressing the believers in Christ to whom 
he had brought the Gospel when he came to Greece. He 
was now in exile in Rome, a prisoner awaiting the issue of 
his “appeal to Czesar.” Despite the rapid shift of events, 
there were hours, perhaps days, when he had neither call- 
ers nor companions. Then he “lived in his past.” Then he 
recalled “fellowship” with believers in Christ. 

Suppose illness, exile or some adversity should isolate 
you; what company could your memories bring you? Would 
it be fellowship in the Gospel? 


THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Tur LUTHERAN esteems it a happy privilege to bring the 
first report of the Buffalo convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society to the pastors and congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church. The advantage of the weekly 
paper over the monthly accrues to us in this instance over 
our esteemed sister journal Woman’s Work. In the name 
of our readers, we express our appreciation of Miss Nona 
M. Diehl’s kindness in making the story of the convention’s 
proceedings so promptly available. 

The re-election of Mrs. Clarence E. Gardner as president 
of the Society is of course the indication that her admin- 
istration of the numerous, varied, and at times perplexing 
responsibilities of the Society’s executive department has 
been well done. The extent of this approbation appears in 
the fact that the first ballot was sufficiently in her favor to 
elect her. 

Of importance second only to the election of president is 
the action taken by the convention in approving acceptance 
of the resignation of Miss Amelia D. Kemp as Executive 
Secretary and the choice of Miss Nona M. Diehl to be her 
successor. Acceptance of another position offered Miss Kemp 
required her to ask release from her present work. The 
Executive Board, in reporting the action taken on her res- 
ignation, stated that it had been received “with genuine 
regret” and appreciation of her work during thirteen years 
of service. Miss Nona M. Diehl will take up the Executive 
Secretary’s duties November 1. She is equipped for the work 
by her connection for ten years with the office staff and by 
the experience gained as Young Women’s secretary, a de- 
partment of the Missionary Society’s organization. 
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There are many ways of presenting the importance of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. One of them is through the 
statistical and financial reports. Another is the appraisal 
that is so impressive when the extent of their participation 
in the enterprises of the United Lutheran Church is stated. 
(Most of us think of them as devoted to Foreign Missions; 
that is far from the whole scope of their co-operation.) Dr. 
Knubel presented them in a striking but highly apprecia- 
tive way in an address that-Woman’s Work titled: “A Lesson 
in Grammar.” We have scheduled that address for publica- 
tion in an early issue of THe LuTHERAN, together with a 
keenly analytical presentation of the Society’s meaning and 
appeal by Dr. Mary Markley. We choose as our medium of 
appraisal references to anniversaries that indicate the length 
of life of the Women’s Missionary Society. A hundred years 
have elapsed since the first group of Lutheran women asso- 
ciated themselves to support missions. The first synodical 
society was organized fifty-eight years ago. The first general 
organization was that assembled by societies of the General 
Synod in 1881 at Canton, Ohio. Organizations that survive 
time and change, especially voluntary associations for un- 
selfish work, have power and vigor. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society has not ceased to grow. On the contrary, the 
Buffalo meeting heard with joy and thankfulness to the 
Head of the Church, of the emergence of their organization 
from the grip of the depression, of the extension of their 
ideals into the further reaches of spirituality and of a re- 
newed confidence in the divine blessing. A hundredth birth- 
day is not the experience of the useless. 


DROUGHT AS DESTRUCTIVE AS 
FLOODS 


THE DISPATCH of Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Inner Missions, to the area of the Manitoba 
Synod was reported in THE LuTHERAN last month and on 
the basis of what he reported on his arrival in the stricken 
provinces, an appeal for clothing and other helps for the 
people has been read from the pulpits of U. L. C. A. congre- 
gations. We are confident that gifts have already been 
brought to centers for forwarding. If they have not begun 
to flow in, then one must conclude that the streams of serv- 
ing love have been diverted into improper channels or that 
God’s word is not so proclaimed as to produce good works. 
Such a condition would be seriously alarming. 

Nothing is a more convincing testimony that our church 
is truly alive and ecumenical than the readiness of all the 
brethren to co-operate in the relief of a stricken few. World 
conventions and world-wide proclamations are as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals if disaster to brethren fails to 
evoke help. Last February the waters submerged great areas 
in the Ohio River Valley and made timely the special call 
of the Inner Mission Board for aid. In the resultant re- 
sponses to the prayers of thousands of our fellow believers, 
most of us got a new and better vision of the fellowship of 
the United Lutheran Church. The editor of THz LUTHERAN 
had not the slightest expectation when the call went forth 
that so much as $50,000 would flow in. The sum grew to 
over $75,000 plus clothing beyond money estimate for its 
value because it warmed those whose garments had been 
carried away. 

We learned then that our faith is not a dead orthodoxy, 
nor an inherited tradition, nor merely the respectable basis 
for going to church on Sunday. If faith without works is 
dead, certainly faith with works is alive. The love of Christ 
continues to constrain us. When we listened during a recent 
morning service in Philadelphia to an appeal for brethren 
three thousand miles away, but brethren near at hand in 
prayer and practise, we were again assured of the ecumen- 
icity of our Lutheran Church in America. And oh what a 
grand and glorious feeling such evidence of living fruitful 
faith gives one. Such pride is not evil. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


A piLicENT Philadelphia reader of THE LUTHERAN called 
us on the phone shortly after he had read the editorials in 
the issue of October 6 to ask, “When did you become the 
President’s ghost writer?” Later a letter from a naval officer 
came from the West Coast commenting on the agreement 
of an editorial classification of war with that expressed by 
Mr. Roosevelt in his recent Chicago address wherein he 
called war a disease and prescribed a national quarantine 
as the best: way to avoid contagion. Well, there is evidently 
considerable good sense in the idea that only an infected 
nationalism produces the delirium of battles. When Mr. 
Roosevelt decrees quarantine, THE LuTHERAN is likely to be 
Brora its 


Sent of God 


Dr. C. E. Macartney, a Presbyterian clergyman of pres- 
ent-day prominence, was recenty quoted in a Lutheran 
journal as saying, “Martin Luther was a man sent of God, 
a world shaker, such as makes his appearance only a few 
times in the history of the world.” The declaration is more 
specific than the phrases often heard relative to some per- 
son who has caught the public eye and been called the “man 
of the hour” or the “man of destiny” or some similar title. 
But “sent of God” might be interpreted as meant to put the 
great reformer of the sixteenth century into the class of the 
prophets whose words and deeds are recorded in Holy Scrip- 
ture. In fact, many people have ranked Luther with Paul 
and Isaiah and thus made the authority of his words a close 
second to that of the Inspired Word. 

Luther himself would never have claimed any such rating, 
except as it might rest on the reliability of his “assurance 
of faith.” Of faith there may be proportions and of the pos- 
session of revealed truth there are certainly many degrees. 
But Paul or John or Peter could be no more confident of 
personal, individual reconciliation to God by faith in the Son 
of God than was Luther after he had struggled through the 
mazes of Roman Catholic teachings about pardon of sin into 
the clear positiveness of evangelical faith. To the extent, 
however, than his experiences in grace could be shown to 
others, and to the degree that his example, writings, and 
teaching set the whole continent of Europe to seeking and 
finding God, and in view of the fact that the will of God 
would no longer permit hierarchy and superstition to have 
their way in the world, Luther was the one “called of God” 
to meet the situation of his times. He was the “man of 
destiny” and the outstanding character of his century. 

It is quite true that the newly invented art of printing 
gave distribution to his views that no predecessor had en- 
joyed. There must also have been a certain popular appeal 
in his blunt but bold attacks on popes and kings. Leo X and 
Henry VIII were to him merely two mistaken men when 
they denied the Word of God. Even the Mohammedan peril 
of the sixteenth century made the wrath of men of service 
to the cause of God. These circumstances co-operated and 
doubtless saved Luther from the fate of John Hus and 
Jerome of Prague, who could be silenced at the stake, be- 
cause racial, theological and dynastic rivalries had not yet 
made Europe’s middle and lower classes worth considering. 
There was thus a “fullness of time,” a “working together” 
of persons, grace, and environment in which Luther was the 
central pivotal figure. 

A Busy Saint 

In onE of the Philadelphia papers on Saturday, October 9, 
we saw announced on the page containing church notices 
that a Novena to St. Jude was planned to start October 23. 
The announcement continued: “The first public Novena to 
St. Jude, patron of hopeless cases, will be held at St. 


»Michael’s Shrine of the True Cross, Torresdale.” The novena 


would close, of course, on October 31; Reformation Day for 


us Lutherans, the feast of Christ the King in the Roman 
Catholic calendar. ‘ 

It was not so much the nine-day period of devotion as 
the statement, “patron of Hopeless Cases,” that attracted our 
attention. Probably the term “hopeless” means among other 
things—incurable. By a stretch of the imagination it could 
apply also to other victims of defeat and despair. Now just 
think of the size of such a group and then discover that 
there is an organized effort to persuade these unfortunates 
to appeal to St. Jude for comfort, aid, relief, hope, strength, 
the appeal taking the form of an act of devotion, usually 
with some sort of offering. 

We pass over the very suggestive name of the church 
where the novena is to occur, Shrine of the True Cross— 
that century-old superstition that the cross on which the 
Saviour was crucified was so preserved as to permit frag- 
ments of it to be discovered and enshrined as sacred relics 
in churches. It is to the patron saint idea that we call atten- 
tion in this pre-Reformation Day issue. We pass on to our 
readers the following information taken from the Roman 
Catholic Cyclopedia. A definition as follows leads off: “A 
patron saint is one who has been assigned by a venerable 
tradition, or chosen by election as a special intercessor with 
God and the proper advocate of a particular locality, and 
is honored by clergy and people with a special form of re- 
ligious observance. The term patron being wider than 
titular, may be applied to a church, a district, a country, or 
a corporation.” 


Martyrs Supplied First Patrons 

A description of the origin of the institution of patrons 
follows this definition. We are led back to the period of 
Constantine (A. D. 325) when the Christians became free 
to erect buildings and chose places hallowed by the martyrs 
for the location of their altars. It is assumed that some 
relic (?) of the saint thus honored would create the relation 
of patron, although the saint seems not to have been con- 
sulted about the obligation. Lists of patron saints in Rome, 
England, Scotland and Ireland are given and then one reads 
of the institution in the United States. There are over five 
hundred churches dedicated to the “Mother of God” under 
various titles. One hundred fifty-six male and forty-one 
female saints are listed in the fourteen American dioceses. 
The names of the apostles with that of Peter most common 
lead in the dedications, but many less prominent persons 
that have been canonized have been chosen as patrons. 

An interesting section of the cyclopedia’s treatment of the 
subject is that listing “Patrons of Trades and Professions.” 
One finds that weavers are assumed to be the favorites of 
Anastasia, and fishermen of Andrew. Housewives and cab- 
inet makers should seek the aid of Anne. For dyers Lydia 
is the proper intercessor, and Stephen quite logically in 
view of the form of his martyrdom, will turn a favoring ear 
to stone masons’ troubles. Appolonia is sympathetic to- 
ward victims of toothache, and Hubert is appealed to when 
a dog bite has been suffered. (For snake bites we found 
no directions.) 

What harm is there in such devotions, one may ask? And 
do not shrines such as St. Anne de Beaupre in Canada 
prove the value of saintly intercessions? Well, there is no 
revealed authority for the worship of saints or for the adora- 
tion of relics. Their vogue is entirely by design of Roman 
Catholicism, which with as much truth and correctness 
claims plenary inspiration for its head, authority over the 
state and the keys to heaven. It is the kind of religious 
teaching that corrupts true faith by offering false doctrines 
and practises for acceptance. Authority grows on that kind 
of confidence into a spiritual dictatorship which our Lord 
never intended to place in man’s possession. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“PRAISE THE LORD, O MY SOUL. 
WHILE I LIVE I WILL SING PRAISES 
UNTO GOD.” 


Not only when all is calm and peaceful 
should we sing praises to God. At all times 
and in all places let us remember His 
benefits. 


Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, 
of which we make our bread! 

Praise God for yellow corn with which 
His waiting world is fed! 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl He 
gave to man for food! 

Praise God for every creature which He 
made and called it good! 

Praise God for winter’s store of ice, praise 
God for summer’s heat! 

Praise God for fruit trees bearing seed; 
to you it is for meat! 

Praise God for all the bounty by which 
the world is fed! 

Praise God, His children all, to whom He 
gives their daily bread! 

—Edward Everett Hale. 


DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 


THE AMAZING sTORY of diamonds never 
loses its charm for mankind, From the 
days when the queen of Sheba brought to 
Solomon gems, and in all probability dia- 
monds, and nearly a half-ton of gold, until 
the present, the interest of man in dia- 
monds has never waned. She was an 
Arabian queen, and her small kingdom 
was in the southwestern part of the pen- 
insula of Africa, where for centuries, in 
Rhodesia, her people had worked profit- 
able gold mines. The scene of the opera- 
tions is marked today by the ruins of 
what was a large and populous town. In 
the middle of the ruins is a granite for- 
tress with innumerable labyrinthine pas- 
sages. In the same ruins are the massive 
workshops where the gold and gems were 
prepared. There are even now to be found 
furnaces and crucibles used for the melt- 
ing and casting of gold bars. A number 
of gold ingots have been found in the 
shops and in the temple. 

It is in South Africa that the largest 
diamond mines are located. The South 
African mines, controlled by a syndicate, 
yield ninety-six per cent of all the dia- 
monds of the world. This is, in fact, a 
monopoly. They affirm that it costs only 
$12 a carat to produce diamonds in this 
region. But a cut diamond of one carat 
bought at a jeweler’s shop costs from $300 
to $500, according to the quality. The price 
is kept high by limiting the output and 
the number of diamonds allowed to be 
sold. It was in 1870, on a farm about six 
hundred miles north of Cape Town near 
the Vaal River, that a curious circular 
depression was found. On the clay plaster- 
ing the children of the Boer farmer noticed 
glittering pebbles. They proved to be dia- 
monds. Today, in this same circular de- 
pression, there is a monstrous hole, nine- 
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teen acres in surface extent and nearly a 
quarter of a mile in depth. 

The first discovery of this kind was also 
purely accidental. In the same country a 
little child was noticed by an Irishman, 
while on a hunting trip, to be playing 
with some pebbles. He asked if he might 
be granted permission to take one of them 
with him. He picked one of the largest, 
and at Cape Town he sold it for $1,000. 
Two years later a Dutch trader learned 
that a Kaffir witch doctor had an enor- 
mous diamond whih he sought to buy. He 
traded a yoke of oxen, his wagon and tent 
and his gun for a diamond, which weighed 
eighty-three and a half carats. This dia- 
mond finally sold for $125,000, and is known 
as the “Star of South Africa.” 

Soon a diamond rush resulted, and the 
farm of the Boer was overrun with dig- 
gers. The diamonds were found in a yel- 
low, earthly material down to the depth 
of forty feet. Then a soft, bluish-gray 
rock was struck, which was the real mat- 
rix of the diamonds, the so-called “blue 
ground,” that today produces the glitter- 
ing wealth of these mines. Even down to 
a depth of twelve hundred feet, the dia- 
monds are distributed so evenly that one 
hundred carloads of dirt may be said to 
yield one hundred carats of the stones. 

A laborer, in 1893, found a large stone 
at Jagersfontein, and handed it over to 
the owner. This proved to be the famous 
“Excelsior” diamond, an irregular crystal 
that looks like the broken-off end of an 
icicle. It was pure white, and weighed 
seven and a half ounces. Near the center 
was a black spot, and to get rid of this 
defect the stone had to be chopped in two. 
From the larger piece was cut the “Jubi- 
lee” diamond, presented to Queen Victoria 
on the fiftieth anniversary of her acces- 
sion to the throne. It was of 239 carats, 
one and five-eighth inches long and one 
and three-eighth inches broad and an inch 
in depth. The other part was split into 
ten pieces, yielding three very large dia- 
monds of 158, 147 and 130 carats. This 
idea of cutting up a stone was so far un- 
known, but when a stone which weighed 
into the pounds was found something had 
to be done with it. That stone was the 
“Cullinan,” by far the largest ever known. 

The manager of a mine was walking 
over his ground when he saw a stone, 
whitish in color, which was four and a 
quarter inches long, two and a half inches 
broad and one and a half inches thick. It 
resembled a piece of transparent, glitter- 
ing ice, and weighed nineteen ounces. It 
was too large to be marketable. Accord- 
ing to the rules of reckoning value, in 
relation to size it was worth at least 
$45,000,000. The problem of its disposal 
was solved by presenting it to King Ed- 
ward VII, on his sixty-sixth birthday, as a 
gift from the South African Government. 
This was split into several pieces. The 
principal stone was cut into a pear-shaped 
stone of 516% carats, which was worth 
$2,500,000. The next one was cut into 310 
carats. 


Many dramatic tales have been told of 
the discovery of diamonds and gold in 
Africa, until this seems the fabled land of 
gold and white ivory. It seems impossible 
that such amazing wealth could be the 
result of accidental discovery, but such is 
true. After these matchless stones were 
found there remained the more necessary 
process of cutting and polishing them until 
they sparkled with all their grandeur and 
beauty. Even the most valuable diamond 
will not shine with all its capacity until 
it is polished. ; 

Many stories are told of gems in ancient 
times, worth so much that emperors some- 
times bartered half of their possessions to 
gain control of them. It is said that the 
rajah of Burmah at one time possessed the 
only ruby mine on earth, and that from 
their depths rubies had been taken which 
at night time would light an entire room 
with their brilliance. It is to be remem- 
bered that rubies shine the greatest at 
night. Some rubies have been found which 
in themselves were entire fortunes. Solo- 
mon compares wisdom to rubies, for in 
ancient days rubies were most valuable 
of all possessions.—Exchange. 


LATE AUTUMN 
By Winnifred J. Mott 


There is no radiant beauty left in Autumn. 

Her robes of red and orange, flung to earth 

By countless hurried feet, have now been 
trodden 

By fierce winds blown—by beating rains 
made sodden. 


There is no shining glory left in Autumn. 

The almost leafless trees sway mournfully. 

Only a few late flowers still bravely linger, 

Touched by the Frost King’s long and icy 
finger. 


Yet Autumn, without beauty, without 
glory, 
Knowing her reign is very nearly done, 
Possesses now, and will, to her last hour, 
A somber, splendid dignity and power. 
—Young People. 


WIRES 
By H. O. Spelman 


I LIKE TO HEAR the singing wires 
Along the broad highway, 

I know they carry messages; 
I wonder what they say? 


The little birdies sit on them, 
Between the poles so high. 

I wonder, do they hear the words, 
As they go hurrying by? 


My mother says there are some lines 
Unseen, up through the air, 

That carry messages from me 
To God—my bedtime prayer.—Ex. 
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A BOY’S SERVICE 


“SPEED BOLDLY, Jean; the safety of God’s 
elect depends on thy fleetness and cour- 
age,” said a French peasant woman, as, 
standing at the door of a hut perched over 
a gorge in the Cevennes mountains, she 
bade farewell to her young son. He, 
mounted on a small white pony, looked 
fearlessly out of his bright blue eyes, and, 
tossing back his abundant tresses of fair 
hair, bent to kiss the mother’s hand; then 
descending a steep, winding path, over 
which his intelligent animal picked a 
slow, sure footing, the young rider dis- 
appeared in the dark aisles of a pine 
forest. 

Jean Cavalier was ten years old; his 
cradle had been rocked to the howl of 
mountain storms; he was accustomed to 
scale heights with fearless agility, being 
sure-footed on paths that only the moun- 
tain-born could safely tread, and he now 
dauntlessly faced a hazardous ride and the 
peril of imprisonment to save the lives of 
five hundred Christian men and women. 
It was nearly noon; all the huts, sheep- 
cotes, and cottages in the lower adjoining 
valleys were deserted by their inhabi- 
tants, who had started at dawn for the 
secluded mountain of Bourges, there to 
seek consolation and strength in the wor- 
ship of God. 

This was the period of that so-called 
“religious” war in France, which lasted 
twenty years, and in which the King, 
Louis XIV, employed sixty thousand sol- 
diers to exterminate three thousand Prot- 
estants because they persisted in wor- 
shiping their Maker in their own fashion. 
Through the upper valleys, for some weeks 
previous to the time of this story, there 
had been found, in rock cavities and hol- 
low trees, bits of wood carved with the 
words, “Manna in the desert,” and with 
certain symbolic marks whereby all the 
faithful knew that the great pastor, Brous- 
son, emerging from his secret cavern 
dwelling, would meet and minister to his 
persecuted flock in the afternoon of the 
first day of the year 1703, at the Bourges 
Mountain. Notwithstanding all precau- 
tion, news of the intended convocation 
had reached the town of Hais, and Cap- 
tain Daiguirrier with six hundred men, 
was coming up from the plain, eager to 
surprise and butcher the innocent congre- 
gation—a kind of achievement not infre- 
quent in those tragic years. 

Just before noon today, Jean, when 
climbing the rock back of his father’s hut 
in search of a missing goat, spied the red 
bonnets of the cavalcade traversing a 
defile far below; he knew well their ter- 
rible purpose, and hurrying down said to 
his mother: 

“TI have seen the King’s troops going up; 
there’s none to give warning but me.” 

Twenty minutes later, Jean was riding 
alone through the dim forest, intently 
counting the network of paths so familiar 
to him, and trying to choose one by which 
he could elude and outstrip the assassins. 
Issuing at length from the woods he paused, 
hesitating between two routes—one 
smoother, though longer—by which, trust- 
ing to his nimble pony, he might speedily 
arrive, unless overtaken by the troops; the 
other led through ravines and over rocks 
into the very heart of the mountains, and 
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was a hazardous path, even for a skilful 
climber. If he took the latter, he must 
abandon his horse and trust his own speed 
and agility. Finally deciding on the 
smoother road, he was turning toward it 
when he heard the sound of a conch-shell, 
and, on the instant, a flash of scarlet 
streamed around a spur of the forest. 
Quickwitted Jean rode at once to meet 
the advancing soldiers. 

“Whither go you?” asked the captain. 

“To the upper hills to seek my father,” 
replied Jean. 

“This is not a safe country for young- 
sters like you to travel in alone,” said the 
officer. 

“I have confidence in God. Those who 
do no ill need fear none,” returned the 
child calmly. 

“You shall come with me,” continued 
the captain, suspiciously; “so fine a boy 
must not grow up a rebel. I shall ded- 
icate you to the service of the King and 
the church.” 

Jean made no answer, riding on with 
his captors, apparently in submissive com- 
posure; but the vigilant little fellow, quick 
in expedients, contrived to fall back grad- 
ually, till, when the dismounted troops, 
painfully climbing, were half way up a 
steep ascent, Jean was among the hind- 
most. A brook wound round the base of 
the hill, and Jean knew that near the 
stream was one of those caverns, common 
in a country of volcanic formation, the 
entrance to which was concealed by thick, 
clustering bushes. Seizing an opportune 
moment the active boy turned his pony, 
dashed down into the brook, leaped from 
his steed and ran into the cavern. Some 
minutes elapsed before the more clumsy 
soldiers could descend; when they reached 
the stream, the pony was _ scrambling 
homeward over the rocks, and no trace of 
his rider was visible. Little Jean trem- 
bling crouched in his covert during their 
brief, vain search; but soon, eager for a 
larger prey, the pursuers returned to join 
the rest of the band. 

When the last echoes had died away, 
and only the brook’s gurgle was audible 
in the stillness, Jean ventured from his 
retreat, aware that the distance had been 
increased, and the time for rescue lessened 
by his capture; but his childhood’s stead- 
fast faith never dreamed of failure; prayer 
and act were one, as lightly leaping from 
boulder to boulder, by intricate windings 
about pinnacle and crest—here following 
the bed of the mountain stream, there 
swinging himself by gnarled roots over 
deep chasms—the intrepid boy hastened 
breathlessly on. 

Not far away, some hundreds of reso- 
lute men and women were assembled on 
a rocky platform amid the desolate hills. 
Muskets stood near, ready for a sudden 
eall to arms. Around the worshipers was 
a chestnut forest, through whose enor- 
mous trunks and leafless boughs the wind 
moaned in melancholy cadence accom- 
panying their psalmody and supplication. 
On a flat, smooth stone, at the base of a 
precipitous rock, stood the minister who, 
while little Jean sped toward them, was 
thus addressing the congregation. 

“What fear you? Did not God nourish 
His people in the wilderness? Did He not 
send the ravens to feed His prophet, and 
will He not again work miracles? Has 
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not His Holy Spirit comforted His af- 
flicted children? He consoles—He strength- 
ens us. Will He not in time of need cause 
His angel to go before us?” 

Concluding this, the preacher advanced 
to a natural stone slab serving as a sac- 
ramental altar, and the assembly in rey- 
erential stillness, to which peril added a 
solemn awe, came forward two by two, 
bareheaded. A cry startled them. 

“Fly! the enemy comes!” rang in shrill 
childish treble from above the kneeling 
multitude, and looking up they saw, on 
the rocky summit before the pastor, a lit- 
tle figure, whose white goat-skin coat and 
locks of gold gleamed in the mellow sun- 
set, as the rocks and caverns re-echoed 
his vibrating cry. 

“Fly! the enemy comes!” 

The startled throng, gazing up knew not 
the son of their neighbor and _ friend, 
Roland Cavalier. The solemnity of the 
place and the danger always near their 
worship, had infused their exalted minds 
with a sense of the immediate presence of 
the supernatural, and the simple-hearted 
peasants thought the child, Jean, a veri- 
table messenger of heaven. 

They quickly dispersed through pass 
and defile, and when the troops arrived, 
the early stars shone down on the de- 
serted rocks and lonely forest. 

Jean joined a party of fugitives, and 
lived to be a valiant and famous defender 
of the Protestant faith. While the com- 
mander cursed him as a treacherous little 
rascal, most of the congregation always 
maintained that God sent an angel to save 
them.—Elizabeth Underhill in Boy Life. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Old-fashioned Indian Pudding 


One quart milk; one-half cup yellow 
corn meal; one-half cup molasses; one 
teaspoon ginger. 

1. Scald milk in top of double boiler 
and stir in slowly the corn meal. 

2. Add molasses and ginger, and cook 
slowly for a half hour. 

3. Turn into buttered casserole or mold 
and bake in a slow oven about two hours. 

4, Serve hot or cold with cream or pud- 
ing sauce. 


SMILES 


Lirtte Bossy asked his mother what 
kind of pie she was making. 

“Lemon meringue pie,” she answered. 

Shortly after he went out to play, and 
soon rushed breathlessly into the kitchen. 

“Mother,” he said, “what did you say is 
the pie’s middle name?” 


“THE SEA-SKATER is the only insect known 
that can live entirely upon the surface of 
the ocean. It is sometimes seen hundreds 
of miles from land.” 


“WHITE HORSES are black when colts, the 
dark coat changing to a dapple and finally 
white as they reach maturity.” 
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The Way 


THE LUTHERAN 


For Christians. 


Paul Provides a Positive and a Negative Guide for Believers 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Titus 3: 1-11. The Sunday School Lesson for October 24 


Ir was Not Easy to direct new Chris- 
tians in the early church. Paul, like other 
leaders, had problems to solve, serious 
questions to answer, difficult situations to 
straighten out. His letter to Titus grew 
out of the life of Christians in Crete. This 
island, under Roman rule, had many Jews. 
Titus was a Gentile, converted to Christ 
and qualified to be a minister. Paul put 
him in charge at Crete. Many hard ques- 
tions came before him. The people of the 
church were prone to take too much lib- 
erty with the laws of the island, to do as 
they pleased, to consider themselves un- 
bound by law since they had the freedom 
granted through faith in Christ. They mis- 
judged freedom from Jewish rites and 
ceremonies as justification for freedom 
from all legal restraint as well. The 
Cretans were a restless, contentious, at 
times lawless, people. Their example was 
not good for believers in Christ. Titus 
needed encouragement and direction. A 
definite standard for Christians was needed, 
one that told what not to do and what to 
do. Paul gave Titus advice in the matter. 


Requirements 


Minister Titus was told what to teach 
his people. All resentment of being ruled 
by the authoritative government of the 
island was to be suppressed. Officers of 
government were to be respected and 
obeyed. This was a drastic rule for Jews 
to follow. But as Christians they must be 
good citizens. Their example must be a 
credit to Christ and the church. They 
were to welcome opportunity for good 
works, even on behalf of the government, 
remembering that they were the foreigners, 
living in Crete by permission of the gov- 
ernment. Their conduct was to be agree- 
able, avoiding argument, contention, and 
strife. Their words were to be free from 
evil insinuations. No man was to be be- 
littled by their speech. This requirement 
related both to public and to private life. 
They were to support government and to 
maintain irreproachable personal life. This 
was the way for them as Christians. To 
this end Titus was to direct his people. 
Believers in Christ, banded together in 
His church, were to avoid all offense either 
to government officials or to neighbors and 
associates. To do this called for suppres- 
sion of pride of race or previous priv- 
ileges. These were suggestive require- 
ments, for neither Titus nor Paul had any 
way of forcing the people, except the mes- 
sage of the Gospel and the example of 
Christ. 

Renewal 


With this task assigned him Titus was 
in a tight place. He might argue that these 
Jews would find it impossible to meet the 
requirements. So Paul asked him to recall 
former state and experience and compare 
these with what he had become. Paul 
says “we,” thus including himself in the 
comparison:: These Cretan believers were 
no worse than they had been before they 


became Christians. The list of former 
faults included folly, disobedience, malice, 
hate and envy. Before they believed in 
Christ their attitude was as unpromising 
as that of the Cretans. But to them had 
come a renewed life. They had been 
changed. The Holy Spirit had taken them 
in charge. Back of this was God’s love, 
showing exceeding kindness to them. In 
Christ they had discovered the expression 
of God’s love for them. What they had 
become was not due to any works of 
theirs, but wholly to what God in His grace 
and mercy had bestowed upon them. They 
had been offenders of God but had been 
justified before God through His grace, 
and been listed as deserving heirs of 
countless blessings, including the hope of 
eternal life. Titus was to be sure that the 
people of his church could reach up to this 
high standard. They, too, could be re- 
newed in life. They could come to the 


distinctive way of Christian life which” 


would make them examples to others. 
Titus had a difficult but not impossible 
task. His unmpromising people were far 
from hopeless. They could be directed into 
the way for Christians. 


Resistance 


However, good works were to be main- 
tained, not to win the favor of God, but 
to prove that they were under His favor. 
Divine grace is not a reward of good 
works, but good works should be a fruit 
of divine grace received through Christ. 
That was the truth for Christians to be 
taught. But in personal conduct there 
was much to resist. Many natural im- 
pulses were to be restrained. The tendency 
to boast of race and family was to be 
curbed. It probably was hard for these 
Jews to resist the tendency to be boastful 
after they became Christians. Tracing 
genealogies, clinging to old laws, was not 
profitable. It exposed a vanity that was 
not tolerable. However, when individuals 
were guilty of these things they were to 
be dealt with in a spirit of Christian 
charity and helpfulness. But the man who 
persisted in strife, being a leader of a dis- 
rupting faction, was not to be free of course. 
He was to be warned. Attempt was to be 
faithfully made to change him, but for the 
sake of the general good of other Chris- 
tians he was to be refused the privileges 
of the church. There comes a time when 
a deliberate, willful, persistent sinner must 
be dealt with drastically. Paul was re- 
ferring to persons in the church who were 
trouble-makers and refused to heed ad- 
monition. They refused the way of Chris- 
tians, and must not be permitted to hinder 
other Christians. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 18-24 


M. A New Life in Christ. Titus 3: 1-11. 

T. Abundant Life in Christ. John 10: 7-18. 
W. A New Creation. Ephesians 4: 17-24. 

Th. Born of the Spirit. John 3: 3-8. 

F. Daily Renewal. I Corinthians 4: 7-17. 
Sat. A New Creature in Christ. II Cor. 5; 11-19. 
S. All Things Made New. Revelation 21: 1-7. 
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The student of this lesson will surely see 
that it is a guide for believers. It is a pos- 
itive declaration of what is required and 


a negative statement of what must be re- 


sisted. All believers need both kinds of 
direction. They must be told what they 
must do; they must be told what they 
must not do. 


SOME PRESENT-DAY 
YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


By Paul M. Kinports, D.D. 


From ALL OVER the world there comes 
the flashing news of live, pulsating move- 
ments clamoring for youth. 

What does all this mean? In a bib- 
liography entitled, “Youth Movements 
Here and Abroad,” Hans Kohn says: 
“Youth movements represent a conscious 
revolt of the younger generation and 
serve as a means whereby youth may pro- 
claim its own ideas, values, and standards 
which are different from those of the older 
generation.” It likewise means that those 
who are leading these movements are con- 
vinced that if you put enough young peo- 
ple behind any project its success is nor- 
mally assured. i 

There is today a universal appeal for 
the strength, the optimism, the courage 
and idealism of youth. In Russia youth 
are united in the use of Communism; 
a systematic organization, with a clear 
and concise purpose, supported by sym- 
bols and propaganda. Great stress is placed 
upon the education of the body as well as 
the mind. “The first obligation of a Kom- 
somol (Lenin’s Communist Union of 
Youth) member is to be trained.” With 
this training, every member is required to 
spend three hours a week in voluntary 
work for the League beyond one’s regular 
working hours in shop or factory. The 
Komsomol covers the ages from sixteen to 
twenty-five, and youth are trained and 
prepared to assume a place in the Com- 
munist party as they meet the require- 
ments of the party. The Russian youth 
movement is succeeding, we are told, be- 
cause it has careful organization, and of- 
fers a definite program intimately geared 
to the whole life-process of the people, 
arousing the emotional loyalties of young 
people to a cause. It is loose in its morals 
and against old restraints. The youth of 
Russia have imposed a new discipline of 
their own, physical, mental and moral, in 
order to train themselves to be fit “shock 
troops” in the battle of socialism. 


In Germany the youth movement was 
organized in a significant federation and 
has been one of the great factors in Euro- 
pean history since the World War. At the 
close of the war, millions of German youth 
arose to the high moment of crisis in their 
nation, not to go out’to die in war for 
their country, but to go out to live, and 
live heroically, for the building of a new 
Germany. Hitler called upon them to as- 
sume burdens, to lend mind and muscle to 
the gigantic task of rebuilding the Father- 
land. They responded to the flame of his 
soul and the gleam of his vision. To un- 
derstand Germany today one must under- 
stand German youth, and that means un- 
derstanding German history. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN TRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


1537—1637—1737 
A REFORMATION DAY 
PROGRAM 


Lesson: Romans 5: 1-11 


THREE DATES of importance to our Lu- 
theran Church have been chosen as the 
topic for Reformation Day. 1537 stands for 
the Smalcald Articles; 1637 for the settle- 
ment by the Swedes along the Delaware 
River; 1737 for the establishing of the first 
orphanage in America by the Salzburger 
Lutherans in Georgia. Any one of these 
dates might have been the subject for a 
topic by itself. The treatment of each must 
of necessity be brief. We will use the ques- 
tion and answer method in presenting the 
materials for the first date. 


1537 


1. What is the origin of the name 
Smalcald? 

Smalcald or Schmalkald is the name of 
a town in Germany where the represen- 
tatives of the Lutheran states met to form 
an alliance against the Pope and the Ro- 
man Catholic states. 


2. Why was a League necessary? 

It was necessary that the Lutheran 
states stand together if Germany was not 
to become totally Roman Catholic again. 
For a time after the Reformation had be- 
gun in Germany, the Roman Catholic Em- 
peror had been too busy with external af- 
fairs to begin seriously to stamp out the 
Lutheran heresy. Now it looked as though 
he would more vigorously demand adher- 
ence to the Pope. A council was called to 
which the Pope summoned all the states, 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic. The Elec- 
tor Friedrich of Saxony, most powerful 
and most devoted of the Lutheran civil 
leaders, felt it necessary that the Lutheran 
states consult together and come to an 
agreement as to faith before any larger 
conference should be held. So a meeting 
to be composed mainly of theologians was 
called for the city of Smalcald. 


3. What are the Smalcald Articles? 

In preparation for a meeting of the- 
ologians at Smalcald the Elector Friedrich 
wanted a statement of faith that would 
note the things that must not be compro- 
mised and also those that might be subject 
for debate in a conference with the Roman 
Catholic leaders. Although Luther was ill, 
he was the logical man to prepare such a 
statement. So he undertook this work, one 
of the last important writing tasks he was 
able to do. The Smalcald Articles are now 
recognized as a part of the confession of 
the Lutheran Church, along with, and sup- 
plementary to the Augsburg Confession. 


4. What is the content of the Smalcald 
Articles? 

There are three divisions. The first dis- 
cusses briefly the undisputed majesty of 
God. The second treats of the work of 
Jesus Christ in redeeming us from sin. In 
this division the first article restates the 


essential reformation principle that we do 
not merit salvation but are justified by 
faith alone. The second article condemns 
the mass as a variety of idolatry and in- 
cludes with it the Roman teaching as to 
purgatory, a place of punishment between 
heaven and hell; the office of the saints, 
as mediators between the sinner and his 
God; pilgrimages, by which merit can be 
obtained before God; monastic brother- 
hoods, with their abnormal life of self- 
denial and their offer of merit through this 
life; relics of the saints, with their power 
to heal and help; and indulgences, with 
their claim of forgiveness of sin. The third 
article demands that the property held by 
the monastic orders be used for the edu- 
cation of youth and the use of the churches. 
The fourth article attacks the Pope as 
Antichrist. 

In the third division are articles on ques- 
tions that Luther thought might possibly 
be accepted by the Roman Church. Here 
Luther contrasts salvation by law and by 
gospel. He treats of many questions, such 
as preaching, the sacraments, confession 
and the like. The substance of the whole 
document was not new, but clearly and 
simply restated the truth as confessed at 
Augsburg. 


5. Were these Articles accepted at 
Smalcald? 

Most of the theologians in attendance 
signed the document and it was later sub- 
mitted and approved by the Lutheran 
states. It is now a part of the Book of 
Concord, which contains the various Lu- 
theran confessions. 


6. What about the Smalcald League? 
This League was the salvation of Ger- 
man Lutheranism. Indeed it was at first 
so strong that it might possibly have 
forced Lutheranism on all Germany. It 
did not press this advantage. But it did 
keep the Pope from enforcing his decrees 
against the reformers and destroying the 
Lutheran movement by persecution. A 
truce between Lutheran and Roman Cath- 
olic forces in Germany lasted till 1546. 
Probably the most vigorous figure in the 
Smalcald Alliance was Philip of Hesse. 


1637 

“When William Penn in 1682 sailed up 
the Delaware River and selected a site for 
a city which was long afterwards to be- 
come the birthplace of American inde- 
pendence, he chose a spot where stood a 
Swedish village and a Lutheran Church. 
The Swedes had been there for more than 
a generation before Penn arrived. They 
were part of that Lutheran settlement 
which Gustavus Adolphus, King of Swe- 
den and hero of the Thirty Years’ War, 
had planned before his heroic death and 
his prime minister had effected during the 
reign of young Queen Christina.”—From 
the Lutheran Church in American History 
by Dr. A. R. Wentz. 

In 1637 or 1638 the first ‘Swedish settle- 
ment was made on the site of Wilmington. 


It spread on both sides of the Delaware 
and was called New Sweden. For the next 
two hundred years a regular succession of 
Lutheran pastors served these Lutheran 
people. The names of thirty-five of these 
pastors are known. The first was named 
Torkillus and he was at work at least 
eighteen years before the first pastor came 
to the Dutch Lutherans in New Amster- 
dam (New York). One of the most fa- 
mous of these Swedish Lutheran mission- 
aries to America was John Campanius. He 
later removed near to the site of Philadel- 
phia, built the first Lutheran Church on 
American soil and translated the Cate- 
chism into an Indian dialect. This was the 
first book translated into a language of the 
American Indians. The fate of New Swe- 
den became involved in the world situa- 
tion, and under Dutch rule the immigrants 
were neglected. Then came a new wave 
of interest in their welfare and an era of 
church building. Two of these churches 
still stand, Holy Trinity at Wilmington 
(Old Swedes Church) and Gloria Dei 
Church in Philadelphia. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the lack of vision and the pro- 
vincialism of early American Lutheranism 
that these churches now are the possession 
of the Episcopal Church. Descendants of 
these early Lutherans have made, and will 
continue to make, their sturdy contribution 
to the building of the American nation. 


1737 


Twenty-five miles north of Savannah, 
Georgia, a town of refuge was founded by 
the Salzburger Lutherans, who had been 
expelled from Austria for their faith. It 
had been a long and devious journey from 
their homeland, but under the direction 
and by the encouragement of General 
Oglethorpe they had been led to this new 
home. They called the town Ebenezer. 
With them came two pastors, John Martin 
Boltzius and Israel Christian Gronau. The 
journey of the exiled Salzburgers was 
financed by the sympathetic Protestants of 
England and they settled under liberal 
terms from their new mother country, 
England. For a time the colony prospered. 

Their love of liberty was the cause of 
their undoing, along with the unhealthy, 
swampy location of their town. They sided 
with the Revolutionists and were invaded 
by the British. The greater part of the 
town was destroyed and the people scat- 
tered. Jerusalem Church, built in 1767, 
still stands. Those who attended the con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church in 
America at Savannah in 1934 will never 
forget the pageant presented by the side 
of the old church and picturing the event- 
ful history of this persecuted people and 
their settlement in the wilds of Georgia. 

While the settlement finally disbanded, 
the people who escaped invasion and dis- 
ease scattered into the older communities 
and became leaders in the life of Savan- 
nah, Charleston and and other colonial 
centers. The first governor of Georgia was 
a Salzburger, John Adam Treutlen, and 

(Continued on page 29) 
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OPEN LETTERS 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
PACIFIC COAST 
By Dr. J. C. Kunzmann, Seattle, Wash. 


WE WERE DEEPLY interested in the coming 
of President Roosevelt to the states of 
Washington and Oregon, and we gave him 
a most hearty welcome. He had been here 
about three years ago, and considered this 
territory in relation to that vast section 
which runs from the Canadian border on 
the north to Texas on the south, and which 
is east of the Rocky Mountains. He ex- 
pressed what is a truism, namely, that the 
interest of the entire nation is superior 
to that of any state or of any individual. 
There is no doubt that every individual 
has certain rights and that these rights 
must be adjusted to that of the com- 
munity, state or nation in which he re- 
sides. It is also true that every individual, 
according to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and according to the teachings 
of the Scriptures as emphasized in the 
Reformation, is also entitled to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, with 
which the state or nation cannot and dare 
not interfere. We come into the world 
as individuals, even if we come in as 
quintuplets, but we come into the world 
and into the community into which we 
are born, and have some relation to the 
whole world. The only righteous govern- 
ment -is the Kingdom of righteousness, 
joy and peace in the Holy Spirit, which is 
under the Fatherhood of God and which 
constitutes the brotherhood of man. In 
this Kingdom all men are equal and all 
men by creation are brothers, whether 
they are white or black, yellow, brown 
or red. 

Germany had its motto, “All for one and 
one for all,” but the carrying out of that 
motto was limited to the borders of the 
German empire, and the empire was armed 
against all comers and goers. The difficulty 
is that the nations of the earth are built 
on selfishness, which is the root of sin, 
and hence are called beasts in the Bible. 
Even we, who are the best government 
on the face of the earth, build our tariff 
walls against all others, and in spite of 
the declaration of our independence say 
to the Asiatics, “You are not entitled to 
the pursuit of happiness on our territory,” 
which really belongs to God and which 
we ought to hold in trust for Him for the 
benefit of all who have less advantage than 
we have. So when men talk about com- 
munism, socialism, syndicatism, and cap- 
italism, we must realize that these names 
are really meaningless unless they are 
dominated by righteousness, joy and peace 
in the Holy Spirit, which does not exist 
in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, and which 
will lead to no good results. 

But what the President was especially 
interested in were the great resources 
which are more largely on the Pacific 
Coast than in any other part of_our na- 
tion. He wants to do for the West what 
we failed to do for the territory which 
lies east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
which is being denuded of fertility. The 
Columbia River divides Washington and 
Oregon. On it is being built the Bonne- 


ville Dam, which is 170 feet high and 
1,200 feet long. In addition to this we have 
in the eastern part of the state of Wash- 
ington the Coluee Dam and the Skagit 
River, which furnishes power and light 
for our western section and which is to be 
greatly extended. This will give to Wash- 
ington and Oregon the cheapest power for 
manufacture and for the home and the 
most abundant in any part of our country. 
This will draw to us, and it is now draw- 
ing to us, a large increase of population; 
and when the Orient has once settled its 
difficulties, there will be on the Pacific 
Coast as large cities in population as there 
are now in the Orient. We are deeply in- 
terested in the things that are to come, 
not for the wealth that may be brought 
to us, but for the opportunities there are 
to the Kingdom of God. We are still in- 
terested in the Lone Seminary in the West, 
and our little synod is doing all it can to 
maintain that finely located property, con- 
tinually increasing in value, for the union 
of our Lutheran forces, which we pray 
may come soon. We ask our brethren to 
pray for us and pray for that seminary, 
so that it may become a mighty power- 
house for God, to win the vast populations 
which are now here and which are sure 
to come, for the Kingdom of God. 

I just received a letter from the pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Men’s Association 
of Washington to send my greetings and 
prayers to the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods 
in Minneapolis. I have asked them as a 
priesthood of believers to pray with Christ 
for the union of our Lutheran Church 
that it may be one now without waiting for 
the ages to come. 


CORRECTION AND 
INFORMATION 


September 29, 1937 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

For THE SAKE of the record I want to 
suggest an amendment to paragraph two 
in Across the Desk in the September 29 
issue of THe LuTHERAN. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Intelligencer, “authorized and 
subsidized by the Maryland Synod,” was 
not only the first English Lutheran Church 
paper in America, but in the world. It was 
begun in 1826, edited by the Rev. David 
F. Schaeffer, A.M., D.D., pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Frederick, 
Md., and was printed in Frederick in the 
shop of the Citizen, Mr. G. W. Sharp pro- 
prietor. This venture in English Lutheran 
journalism continued until the founding 
of The Lutheran Observer. Dr. Schaeffer 
gave his wholehearted support to the new 
Lutheran journal. 

It is also interesting to know that Dr. 
Schaeffer devoted himself to the task of 
ministerial education. Sixteen students 
are known to have been educated under 
his personal direction in the Frederick 
parsonage. The house across the street 
now used as an Episcopal orphanage was 
used as a dormitory. Dr. Philip Krauth, 
first president of Gettysburg College and 
second professor in the Seminary, was one 
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of his pupils. Dr. Schaeffer was a moving 
spirit in the founding of the Seminary at 
Gettysburg believing it to be a more cen- 
tral location for the Lutheran constituency 
of that day. He was the first vice-pres- 
ident of the Seminary Board and delivered 
the oath of office to Dr. Schmucker, the 
first president. 

The first gathering of pastors in the in- 
terests:of a Synod for Virginia and Mary- 
land was held in Dr. Schaeffer’s parson- 
age. He was one of the most ardent pro- 
moters of the founding of the General 
Synod and its first secretary and later its 
president. Faithfully, 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


From the Evangelical Lutheran Intel~ 
ligencer, February 1829: 

“Hence -we have never been free from 
debt to the printer, nor were we compelled 
to advance our own money, which is other- 
wise needed. Under other circumstances 
(the editor had been calling attention to 
the number of unpaid subscriptions) we 
should be enabled to meet all expenses 
and have a small balance for our services, 
which we would supply as we feel dis- 
posed, to aid the cause of the Lord, and 
this we would wish to do by joining the 
brethren in creating a fund that will en- 
able us to call from Europe a second pro- 
fessor to our beloved Seminary, and thus 
place our church matters upon such foun- 
dation that our posterity will in every 
respect enjoy under God, equal preroga- 
tives with those of any other sister 
church.” (He was surely an optimist if 
he expected to make money out of Amer- 
ican Lutheran journalism—enough to sup- 
port a professor at Gettysburg.) 

Here is another sentence showing that 
pastors did not all aid in the circulation 
of the church paper in those days—“And 
how have our ministers aided us? We 
regret to say that but three out of the 
whole number added to our number of 
subscribers during the last year.” 


Nore: Because publication of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Intelligencer ceased and 
was not resumed, it is not named as an 
ancestor of THE LuTHERAN. Editor. 


FINLAND, A LUTHERAN 
FRONTIER 


(Continued from page 9) 


reasoned they, “should not our church be 
big enough to contain diversity within 
unity?” 

Among great numbers the Church is to- 
day appreciated and generally well at- 
tended. Not all people, by any means, are 
believers; there are scattered anti-Chris- 
tian groups especially among urban com- 
munists. But proof that the Church is not 
supported by the ignorant and the super- 
stitious—as was largely the case in Tsarist 
Russia—is the active Student Christian 
Movement and other Christian youth or- 
ganizations. These have had excellent 
leadership and, in time, have supplied 
state as well as church with workers of 
strong character and keen social conscious- 
ness. Thus, for the present, the com- 
munistic tendency is lessened, though not 
obliterated. 

Two examples will show how the Church 
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is working among the people. Finland has 
about 1,000 deaconesses. These are gen- 
erally trained as nurses. Their work is 
partly in hospitals, but mostly in rural 
parishes. Thus 400 of Finland’s 600 par- 
ishes are supplied with Sisters. They 
nurse the sick, visit and help the poor, 
reveal the meaning of Christian service to 
many an isolated community. Their work 
is hard, for distances are great, families 
scattered; but the Sisters are heartily re- 
spected and appreciated by the people. 
Another instance is Finland’s Inner Mis- 
sion organizations, with headquarters in 
the little town of Sortavala near the Rus- 
sian frontier. Its work includes the train- 
ing of parish Sisters, the care of a large 
colony of epileptic and feeble-minded chil- 
dren, and the printing of all Finland’s 
Bibles, hymnals and catechisms. Annually 
its combined output totals over 150,000 
volumes. People like to refer to this Bible 
House as their best fortification against 
Russian intrusion and aggression. 


A Friendly People 


What kind of people are these Finns? 
On the average they are quiet, industrious, 
persistent, friendly. The battle of man 
against nature is real to them, and they 
are unyielding. But on the other hand, 
they love the vast birch, spruce and pine 
forests which, together with the myriad 
fish-stocked lakes, have provided them 
for centuries with shelter and food. They 
remember, too, that the now arable land 


_was first won from the forest. Climate 


and country have combined to give the 
Finns rugged physiques, superb endur- 
ance, and a melancholy temperament 
lying beneath their occasional surface 
gaiety. 

Neither the city people, the isolated Lap- 
landers, nor the Orthodox monks at the 
famous island monastery at Valanco, are 
typical of the real Finn. One must look 
him up in the small town or village. 
Speaking for him is the “village philos- 
opher,” of whose kind there are many. 
These men are literate, but their ‘special 
function is to hand down folklore—as one 
may read in the collected and translated 
“Kalevala.” The popular poems of Rune- 
berg, especially his “Corporal Stahl’s 
Tales” (1846-60), idealize the positive side 
of Finnish character and still today arouse 
peasant and patrician in patriotic love for 
their country. The Finns are, even in the 
rural areas, a reading people. The twelve 
miles of shelves and 1,000,000 stocked vol- 
umes at the Academic Book Agency, in 
Helsingfors—the third largest in the world 
—give some indication of this. 


Religion a Factor 

The religious significance of the Finnish 
character is indeed hard to estimate. At 
the core of their life lies a generally pi- 
etistic Christianity. Religion fits properly 
into their being which is held so closely 
to land and nature. Here the problems of 
modern civilization, with its forgetfulness 
of a Creator, are not yet so acute. Though 
some are irreligious, the saying that “man 
is an incurably religious being” fits well 
in Finland. One senses in these people a 
spirit of romanticism and oneness with the 
world in which they live and love. So, in 
Runeberg’s lines, the Finn sings of his 
country: 
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“O homeland, our land, 

Ring out, thou precious word! 

No land beneath the heavens wide, 
No land with hill and dale and tide 
Is more belovéd, than our North; 
This, our fathers’ hearth.” 


But in this spirit lies also the weakness 
of a narrow view of life; of too great self- 
satisfaction, pride, obstinacy; of too much 
banking on one’s own resources and a 
lack of intellectual exchange with other 
countries. Almost no one outside of Fin- 
land speaks Finnish; and if the people at 
home are too proud to learn other lan- 
guages well, they expose themselves to 
the danger of a controlled native press 
and propaganda which, by fostering ig- 
norance, may bring misunderstanding, 

From the religious aspect, however, the 
greatest present service of modern, inde- 
pendent Finland is its firm stand against 
the avowed godlessness of Russia. But the 
Finnish Church is under capable leader- 
ship. This was shown, for example, by its 
representatives at the Conference on Faith 
and Order in Edinburgh. Finally, because 
these people are Lutherans, we of like 
faith in America should watch with es- 
pecial interest and hopefulness the de- 
velopment on this northeastern frontier of 
Christianity. 


Helsingfors, September 1937. 


AUGUSTUS STEIMLE 
1870-1937 


An Appreciation by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN THE DEATH of Augustus Steimle, the 
United Lutheran Church in America has 
lost one of its really important figures. 
There is no one in the Church who will 
ever take the 
place which he 
leaves vacant, 
for it is a place 
that his varied 
gifts and force- 
a ful personality 

_ had made for 
him. 

Dr. Steimle’s 
whole life was 
spent in the pas- 
torate and every 
congregation 
that he served 
grew stronger 
under his min- 
istration. He was 
a preacher of rare ability with a gift for 
brilliant exposition. Keen insight and a 
vivid imagination prepared continual sur- 
prises for his audience. There was nothing 
of the trite or commonplace in his ser- 
mons. As a pastor he was beloved, and as 
a congregational administrator he was a 
builder, always looking toward the days 
to come. 

But his interests were never bounded 
by his parish. They extended far and 
wide. Even one who has enjoyed his in- 
timate friendship for many years is as- 
tonished to see how numerous they were, 
when they are all summed up. 

The earlier years of his ministry were 
spent in the Home Mission field; for a full 
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decade he was an active member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions; for an equal 
length of time he was president of the 
Inner Mission Society of New York; he 
was the first president of the Board of 
Education of the U. L. C. A.; he had been 
a member of the Common Service Book 
Committee for nineteen years; before 1918, 
he had been a member of the same com- 
mittee of the General Council; during his 
pastorate in Allentown, Pa., he was a trus- 
tee of Muhlenberg College, and then and 
later a director of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary; he also served one term in the 
Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. For 
variety and comprehensiveness, it is doubt- 
ful whether this record will ever be sur- 
passed. “The whole program of the whole 
Church” was his whole life. 

For he did not accept these positions as 
honors, but as responsibilities. He was 
never a passive member of any commit- 
tee or any Board, but essentially a man 
of action. He was dissatisfied unless things 
were moving and unhappy unless they 
were moving toward a definite goal. In 
many cases, it was his influence that de- 
termined what the goal should be, and 
long before it was attained, he saw an- 
other, farther on. 


Of Broad Vision 


Thus he came to be associated with 
most of the forward movements in the 
Church. At the age of twenty-one, he was 
in the movement that produced a new 
synod; at thirty-two, he was one of the 
leaders in the formation of another. He 
played an important part in the resuscita- 
tion of Muhlenberg College, under J. A. 
W. Haas, in the consolidation of the For- 
eign Mission Boards in 1918, and in the 
formation of an educational policy for the 
U. L. C. A. He was the senior member 
of the group that produced the Philadel- 
phia Edition of “Luther’s Works in Eng- 
lish,” and he had a real voice in the fram- 
ing of the Church’s forms of worship. 

His last great service to the Church was 
rendered last August, at the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. He had taken 
an active part in the first Conference, at 
Lausanne, in 1927. He had been instru- 
mental there in bringing together the Lu- 
theran representation from all parts of 
the world, under the presidency of the 
late Archbishop Sdderblom, and had been 
in close touch with the developments in 
the Faith and Order movement during the 
intervening decade. At Edinburgh he had 
an even larger place. One of the things 
that we shall miss will be the interpreta- 
tion, which he would have given us, of the 
accomplishments of this latest Conference. 

He was a man of many talents and he 
used them all. And yet, he was never an 
ecclesiastic, in the narrow sense. He was 
as happy in resolving the doubts and 
strengthening the faith of the young peo- 
ple to whom he ministered as in sitting 
in the councils of the Church. One of the 
secrets of his effective service was the sim- 
plicity of his faith. It was unclouded by 
any shadow of pessimism. It took the form 
of clear vision, and vision was for him 
both insight and motive. Paul’s great con- 
fession might have been his,—“I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
MICHIGAN 
By the Rev. Paul W. Schrope 
Homecoming Festivats and Sunday 


School Rally Days have signaled the re- 
turn of Michigan Lutherans to their ac- 
customed place in the worship services. 
They have returned reluctantly from the 
inspiring natural beauty and peaceful calm 
of the countless lakes, streams, and beaches 
of this famous vacation land. ~ 


Promotional Program 


As soon as our church leaders had re- 
turned, they were brought to a forceful 
realization of the program before them 
through the Group Meetings authorized 
and planned by the United Lutheran 
Church as a part of our great Promotional 
Program. Four of these Group Meetings 
were held in Michigan churches; two were 
held Friday night, September 24, and the 
other two Sunday night, September 26. 
Cards returned by those present indicate 
beyond the shadow. of a doubt their in- 
spirational and educational value, for pas- 
tors and laymen alike. 

Careful planning by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the synod and numerous an- 
nouncements by the pastors insured wide- 
spread publicity for the meetings. Pastors 
realized the importance of the work being 
planned and urged their congregational 
officers and leaders to attend. There was 
a total attendance of 486 workers through- 
out the synod, an average of sixteen from 
each of the thirty congregations in Mich- 
igan. Two meetings were held in Detroit. 
On the east side Luther Memorial Church 
was the host, the Rev. F. P. Madsen pastor, 
while on the west side St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. T. F. Weiskotten pastor, served. 
The other meetings were held in Holy 
Trinity Church,.Flint, the Rev. L. F. Gun- 
derman pastor, and Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids, R. J. White, D.D., pastor. 

Michigan Lutherans were privileged to 
hear two outstanding leaders of the Church 
—the Rev. Dr. W. H. Greever, Secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and the Rev. Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
president of Wittenberg College. Both 
ably presented the theme, “The Passions 
of the Church.” They were assisted in 
their presentations by pastors of the synod. 
Dr. Greever explained to his audience that 
the passion of the Church is the passion 
of Jesus, which is love—a love which gave 
Himself for us—a love which should be 
experienced in us. He emphasized the 
great gap between the communing and 
the confirmed membership of the church; 
one-third of the confirmed members do not 
think enough of their church to commune 
even once a year. : 


Dr. Tulloss Said in Part 


Your correspondent attended the meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s, Detroit, and can there- 
fore report more in detail the addresses 
of this meeting. Dr. Tulloss, in speaking 
on “The Passions of the Church,” noted 
the following: a world in confusion, the 
Christian Church facing a crisis, the Lu- 
theran Church facing its responsibility 
only partially, and some of the practical 
problems of the Church under these cir- 
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cumstances. He emphasized the growing 
trend toward totalitarian governments and 
their dangers in determining what a man 


shall believe. Christianity came to power ~ 


through the freedom of man’s thought and 
conscience, but now it faces a crisis. The 
Lutheran Church as a part of the Chris- 
tian forces of the world must help meet 
the crisis. The Promotional Program is 
here an aid, for the passions of the church 
must be the passions of God—missionary, 
educational, and merciful. Dr. Tulloss 
stated: “No one individual can meet the 


total demand of all these, but we can do. 


it through the United Lutheran Church 
in America of which we as individuals 
are a part.” He explained in a practical 
manner how the committees and boards of 
the Church work together as agencies of 
the congregations in the various fields. 
Dr. C. J. Rockey spoke on “A Program 
for the Parish.” He declared that “with 
strong individual members all functioning 
in faith—what a power the United Lu- 
theran Church in America could be.” The 
Rev. C. F. Stickles concluded with an ad- 
dress on the theme, “Forward Together,” 
in which he visioned the church as a vast 
army under the leadership of Jesus, un- 
der the banner of the Cross with the one 
word “Love” written upon it. Noting the 
need for greater faith and activity within 
the church he stated, “God permits all to 
come in, though some are of little value, 
but God is patient.” He also explained the 
co-operative efforts of the United Lutheran 
Church in its world-wide efforts, the 
synod, the congregation, and individual 
members working together. Questions were 
answered during discussion periods. 


Other Meetings Similar 


Other Group Meetings followed the same 
general plan and undoubtedly laid the 
foundation for a successful Promotional 
Program through their inspirational and 
practical education of the leaders of the 
church. The synod is continuing its ef- 
forts for assuring the success of this pro- 
gram by sending qualified speakers to ad- 
dress congregational gatherings through- 
out the state. Also, realizing the impor- 
tance of benevolent contributions, they 
have published a pamphlet containing a 
printed diagram of the percentage of ap- 
portionment paid by each congregation for 
sthe six years beginning with 1930. Already 
the Promotional Program has met a sin- 
cere response among the leaders in the 
Michigan Synod. Individual congregations 
now realize the task is theirs to complete, 
that ultimately the inactive members are 
the problem of the local congregation and 
this great program succeeds or fails with 
the individual churches. 


Meeting of Conference 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Conference was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Battle Creek, the Rev. H. J. Fennig pastor, 
September 27 and 28. “The Promotional 
Program” might have been the theme of 
the conference because it was the subject 
of the address by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Greever at the Fellowship Dinner Septem- 
ber 27. Dr. Greever’s address was a sum- 
mation of the various Group Meetings. It 


was followed by a discussion of various. 


phases of the Promotional Program. 
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Subjects discussed included: “The 
Claims of Mulberry Home,” by C. Franklin 
Koch, D.D., Richmond, Ind.; “Pastors and 
Publicity,” by the Rev. Paul W. Schrope; 
“The Proposed Pension Plan,” by the Rev. 
F. P. Madsen; and “The Church’s Work 
for the Year,” an open forum discussion. 

Officers of the conference were re- 
elected as follows: President, the Rev. 
C. F. Stickles, Detroit; secretary, the Rev. 
A. C. Larsen, Lansing; treasurer, Mr. Glen 
Smith, Pontiac. Resolutions were adopted 
favoring the continuation of the Promo- 
tional Program, and also recommending 
to the Home Missions Committee that films 
be made showing mission congregations 
and the conditions under which they work. 


The third annual Luther League Con- 
vention of the Michigan Synod was held 
at Waldenwoods, Mich., September 4 to 6. 
Outstanding speakers on the program in- 
cluded Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Executive 
Secretary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica; Paul H. Krauss, D.D., pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; the Rev. 
H. E. Schildroth, president of the Mich- 
igan Synod; and the Rev. H. O. Yoder, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Ann Arbor. 
There was a large attendance of delegates 
and visitors. Next year’s convention will 
also be held at beautiful Waldenwoods. 


Anniversaries 


Observing the fortieth anniversary of 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Detroit, F. M. 
Keller, D.D., pastor, a series of services 
was held September 26 to October 1. The 
Rev. F. P. Madsen, secretary of the Mich- 
igan Synod, and R. J. White, D.D., pastor 
of Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, were the 
preachers for the two services on Septem- 
ber 26. Four services were scheduled for 
the week. The Rev. Walter D. Sharritt 
was the speaker for Church School Night, 
while the Luther League, the Women's 
Missionary Society, and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society sponsored the remaining services. 


Redeemer Church, Lansing, the Rev. 
A. C. ‘Larsen pastor, observed its fifteenth 
anniversary September 26. The congrega- 
tion was organized in the capital city of 
the state by the Rev. C. P. Weiskotten, 
then Field Missionary for Michigan. They 
are planning for the erection of a new 
church building in the near future. 


Lutheran Students 


As Lutheran students return to college, 
parents should know that at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in Ann Arbor the Rev. 
H. O. Yoder, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, is zealously and capably serving 
as student pastor. A letter from the sec- 
retary of the Lutheran Student Club, Miss 
Doris Yoder, informs all Lutheran students 
that this work was begun twenty years 
ago by the Rev. E. C. Stellhorn, pastor of 
Zion Church (A. L. C.). The club is spon- 
sored jointly by the American and United 
Lutheran Churches. Its purpose is to as- 
sist the student in his church life and to 
provide a fellowship of Lutheran students. 
Outstanding speakers will address the stu- 
dents during the month of October at Sun- 
day afternoon meetings. The program lists 
Pastor Yoder; Prof. Paul Kauper of the 
law faculty, former president of the club; 
Dr. T. A. Kantonen of Hamma Divinity 
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School faculty; Miss Alma Boarts, dea- 
coness of Glenwood Lutheran Church, 
Toledo, Ohio; and the Rev. Harold Yochum, 
Detroit, adviser of the National Lutheran 
Student Association in America. 


Here and There 


During the year Michigan has lost the 
services of four pastors for extended 
periods of time: The Rev. H. E. Schildroth, 
president of synod, was seriously ill with 
pneumonia early this summer; the Rev. 
L. F. Gunderman, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church in Flint, was seriously injured in 
an automobile accident; the Rev. I. M. 
Brackebusch, pastor of Jehovah Church in 
Detroit, was also seriously injured in an 
automobile accident; and the Rev. John 
Schmidt, pastor of Augsburg Church, De- 
troit, was forced to recuperate from serious 
illness. Pastor Brackebusch is the only 
one of the four who has not returned to 
his parish, though the others were absent 
for more than a month. 


The Rev. T. F .Weiskotten, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Detroit, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position on the faculty of North- 
western High School in Detroit. His res- 
ignation became effective October 15. 

During the first eight months of this 
year the congregations of Michigan Synod 
contributed $2,154 more to apportionment 
than in the same period in 1936. This 
year’s receipts total $8,318 as compared 
with $6,164 the previous year, an increase 
of thirty-five per cent. It is encouraging 
to note, also, that while forty-eight per 
cent of the apportioned quota for eight 
months was raised by September 1, 1936, 
sixty-three per cent has been raised this 
year. The church’s work goes forward. 


Bethel Church, Detroit, the Rev. H. E. 
Schildroth pastor, is admitting to public 
view the hidden beauties of the interior 
of one of our largest and oldest United 
Lutheran Churches in the city by an in- 
tensive cleaning process. 

Perhaps through our continued efforts 
in the Promotional Program our churches 
in Michigan through their congregational 
officers and leaders will be able to work 
with God in cleansing the inactive mem- 
bers of the dust of their indifference, re- 
vealing hidden possibilities of their greater 
service in the Kingdom. That is our prayer 
—an active church not only in Michigan, 
but in all the United Lutheran Church. 


FOLLOWING PROMOTION 
MEETINGS 


Kansas Synod Under Guidance of President 
Puls Takes “Promotion to the People” 


Tue Unirep LurHeran Church in Amer- 
ica has one synod in the Midwest that is 
trying to hustle at top speed to “put 
across” the Promotional Conferences of 
the Church as authorized at the Colum- 
bus Convention. The Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States was the first to get 
its conferences started and is now more 
than knee-deep in the most ambitious fol- 
low-up program the synod has ever 
tackled. 

Close to six hundred persons were 
reached *by the four sectional gatherings 
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held by the synod, and each conference 
expressed itself in words similar to these: 
“It’s too bad more of our church people 
could not have been here.” Adopting the 
philosophy of Mohammed moving to the 
mountain if the mountain would not come 
to him, our pastors signed-up almost 100 
per cent to carry the enthusiasm of these 
conferences to the congregations and their 
organizations. They went out as con- 
sultants to visit the people of other par- 
ishes far or near, and to talk with them 
about the United Lutheran Church being 
the living arms of Jesus Christ in our 
world today. Pastors planned carefully 
the itinerary of their guest consultants. 
One schedule ran like this: 


Thursday 
Luther League—8.00 P. M. 
Church school officers—luncheon at the 
YiearWe CoA. 
Friday 
Women of the church—2.30 P. M. 
Young Women’s Missionary Society— 
6.30 P. M. supper. 
Brotherhood and Council—8.00 P. M. 


In another church, a mass meeting was 
held where the consultant presented the 
program of the whole church and showed 
how each group present could advance the 
common goal. 

A few excerpts show how the follow-up 
is progressing. “(Town not named)” has 
really been enthused. A dinner was given 
the young people and Dr. knocked 
a home-run with all bases loaded. We 
also had a most enthusiastic Workers’ Con- 
ference. (That congregation some months 
ago wasn’t overly enthusiastic about call- 
ing a pastor. Now see the difference!) A 
postscript on one card read: “(town not 
named) was dead and is now alive.” An- 
other pastor reported: “Have filled my 
assignment. Good meetings and a splen- 
did response.” Another reported: “A fine 
group of women in the missionary society 
met me in the afternoon and appeared 
much interested in the program. They’re 
thinking of forming a Women’s Missionary 
Society and were anxious to know how 
ours was organized.” In another place 
this same pastor reported: “Response very 
good at all meetings.” A paragraph in 
some other synodical mail stated: “At the 
meeting, our best workers were there and 
responded speedily with questions and 
discussion.” 

One pastor, who burned up twenty-five 
gallons in making his assignment, rejoiced 
at a three and one-half inch rain which 
kept his crowd in the pews. He also re- 
ported how his League was flourishing 
since the visit of a synodical consultant. 
He wrote: “The reaction of (pastor’s name 
not mentioned) ’s visit seems to be favor- 
able and we hear references to it often. Our 
young people had about thirty out Sun- 
day evening, and the seniors are taking 
up the banner and leading on.” (The syn- 
odical visitor found the young people de- 
pressed. Only a handful attended the 
meeting. They hardly felt it worth while 
to start. Now they have thirty!) 

And thus through the synodical mail 
bag the comments run. The pastors are 
all optimistic. The people are enthusiastic. 
The visits did the pastors as much good 
as the people. It looks like better days 
for the Lutheran Church in this synod. 
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The synod, however, will not let this en- 
thusiasm die out with the completion of 
the pastoral visits, but will now keep in 
close touch with the congregations through 
the synodical committees. Each congrega- 
tion has been organized by the pastor or 
by the consultant. Each congregation now 
has a Committee on Parish Education, For- 
eign Missions, Inner Missions and Tabitha 
Home, Congregational History, Evangel- 
ism, Stewardship and Benevolence. The 
synodical committees will work through 
them in helping to bring the work of the 
United Lutheran Church to the last parish 
of the synod. The Calendar of Days will 
be the whistle to send us to our jobs. 

This Program of Promotion has made a 
hit with the Synod of Kansas and Ad- 
jacent States, and if the whole Church 
doesn’t have one next year, we think this 
synod will have one just the same. It has 
proved the tonic which we feel will put 
our beloved Church on its feet. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A, M. Ziegler 


THE- RECENTLY published Octogenarian 
Honor List in THe LurHeran opens up a 
floodgate of memory. One might reminisce 
over this indefinitely. With so many of 
one’s friends of the olden time—friends 
whom we have loved long since and lost 
awhile—gone on before; feeling, as we 
sometimes have felt, that we are being left 
alone, it is heartening to know that there 
are yet at least three score, many of whom 
are our senior in years, whose bow still 
abides in strength. 

Heading this honor list, is our very dear, 
lifelong friend, T. F. Dornblaser. His book, 
“My Life Story,” is in my library. In a 
presentation copy, in 1930, he wrote these 
words; “Presented by the Author to Rev. 
John A. M. Ziegler, in grateful memory 
of his father, Rev. Henry Ziegler, D.D., 
who catechized and confirmed me, as a 
member of the Snydertown Lutheran 
Church, in Center County, Pa., in the year 
1855.” 

There are other books by octogenarians 
that I prize; “Around the Home Circle,” 
by J. C. Jacoby; “Annals of the Oley Val- 
ley,” by P. C. Croll; “The Isaac Wagner 
Family Tree,” by E. R. Wagner; “The 
Problems of Origins,’ by L. S. Keyser; 
“After Fifty Years,” by L. B. Wolf. Other 
names I am aching to mention—names that 
bring to me happy incidents of the past: 
Time fails me to tell of Culler, Uhl, Lowe, 
West, Kunzmann, Dysinger, Kapp, Schwarm, 
Shrader, Grenoble. Each one brings to me 
a vivid picture of the past. They remind 
me of the story Dr. S. B. Barnitz, then 
Western Secretary of the Home Mission 
Board of the General Synod, used to tell. 
A lad had been deeply buried under the 
wreckage of a destroyed building; men 
were laboring to rescue him, when one 
of them said, “He is but a little lad, and 
he is dead,” when there came up from 
beneath a faint piping voice, “Heave away, 
men, not dead yet.” 

Notwithstanding the disheartening diag- 
nosis of present-day conditions that eco- 
nomic and social security doctors are broad- 
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casting, to the living, working church 
allow me to suggest, that the Living Christ 
is still among us—His cause is not dead. 
These surviving octogenarians are a great 
cloud of witnesses compassing you about. 
It is true that politicians and law-mak- 
ers and would-be reformers are apparently 
beating the air in an attempt to right 
things—to bring in the more abundant life. 
John Steven McGroarty, Congressman from 
California, State Poet Laureate, is author- 
ity for the following; “It is at least a little 
difficult to believe that what is being done 
in Congress can result in much good to 
the people. This is mostly to be applied 
to labor legislation. Laws have been passed 
by this Congress and the one that preceded 
it, having as their objects the improve- 
ment of conditions that beset the workers; 
laws that had for their objects the preven- 
tion of strikes. Laws that fix maximum 
hours of labor and minimum wages. Lots 
and lots of laws like that. Laws that have 
been placed on the statutes and signed by 
the President. And, doubtless, with good 
intentions. That all these laws have ac- 
complished nothing is plain to be seen.” 


A Golden Wedding Club 


Again we attended the reunion of the 
Towa Golden Wedding Club, and Iowa an- 
nual picnic in Bixby Park, Long Beach. 
There were said to be two hundred golden 
wedding couples present—people who once 
lived in Iowa, and have lived lovingly to- 
gether for fifty years or more. Can any 
other state surpass it? 

Truly, Long Beach is “Little Iowa.” Sun- 
day, September 19, we met a group of six 
Lutherans from Iowa City looking for a 
location, and will likely decide on Long 
Beach. If they do, they will become mem- 
bers of Trinity Church. It is delightful to 
meet so many delightful people who know 
so many delightful people that you know— 
or once knew; recalling the memory of 
them is also delightful. How’s that? 

We listened in the other Sunday night 
to Angelus Temple, Aimee Semple Mac- 
pherson, pastor. She reported an attendance 
of between five and six thousand, with 
two thousand first nighters, and of these 
there was at least one from each of the 
forty-eight states of the Union, together 
with representatives from several prov- 
inces of Canada and from foreign coun- 
tries. She staged “The Covered Wagon,” 
taking as her text, “He that covereth his 
sins shall not prosper.” Prov. 28:13. The 
condemned things that she dragged out of 
that covered wagon, exposing them to the 
light of the Gospel, were truly shocking. 
I do not wonder that crowds of people who 
live on sensationalism flock to her shrine. 
She knows how to dramatize her message. 
More than this, I do not care to say. 

Culling from Trinity Bulletin, Pasadena, 
Dr. George H. Hillerman, pastor: 

“For a mid-summer month, August was 
most encouraging. The average attendance 
at service was thirty-two over that of 
August, 1936. The receipts exceeded the 
expenditures by nearly $70, reducing the 
deficit by that amount. Building fund re- 
ceipts reached $240, or $70 larger than 
August, 1936, and over $100 larger than 
July, 1937. 
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“One person said on the receipt of the 
appeal for increased giving that he could 
not see the need for it if the receipts are 
so much larger this year than last. We 
need to be reminded that expenses have 
largely increased since the present pastor 
took charge; salaries are paid in full... .; 
the apportionment is paid 100 per cent . . .; 
an office secretary has been added to the 
paid staff . . .; every enlarging and grow- 
ing concern has ever increasing expenses 
...; The fact that the church needs more 
money to carry on its work should be a 
matter of joy and should challenge each 
one of us to do a little more and thereby 
increase the efficiency of the church.” 


PALMETTOS 
By W. C. Davis, D.D. 


OnE oF THE impressions brought back 
from my vacation is one of fine fellowship 
that prevails in the Lutheran Church at 
Hendersonville, N. C., during the summer. 
Under the leadership of its earnest pastor, 
the Rev. A. W. Lippard, the church makes 
itself a gracious host to the large number 
of Lutherans gathered there from all over 
the South. They were there this year from 
as far away as Kansas City. A pleasure 
looked forward to with heightened an- 
ticipation each year is the meeting of 
friends in the little church. The visiting 
pastors are gracious enough to preach 
some time during their visit, and one has 
the opportunity of hearing many of the 
pastors of our Southern Church, and it is 
an inspiration to hear them. Laymen, too, 
from Salisbury, Kings Mountain, Colum- 
bia, Savannah, Atlanta and Charleston and 
many other points, are there, and the fel- 
lowship that prevails is one of genuine 
delight. The members of the local church 
deserve much credit for their tactful hos- 
pitality, and one cannot but be pleased 
when with a friendly handclasp they call 
your name and bid you welcome. 


A Unique Institution 


Another vacation impression is the mem- 
ory of a visit to our unique church in- 
stitution at Knoxville, Tenn., the Wil- 
liams-Henson Home for Boys. This is not 
an orphans’ home; children with or with- 
out parents may enter. It is not a school. 
It is not a reformatory; a boy does not 
have to be a criminal to enter it. It is not 
a hospital for crippled boys or those who 
need to learn a trade; the boys there are 
all sound and glowing with health. It is 
a home for underprivileged boys who need 
special care and guidance. Peculiar temp- 
tations at home, the lack of parental train- 
ing, a widowed mother who under the 
necessity of work is unable to give the 
attention her boy may require; these and 
many other things make it advisable that 
a boy have wholesome surroundings and 
Christian training. This Home is just for 
that work. I know of nothing like it in 
the Lutheran Church, or in any other 
church. 

Robert Mapes, that upstanding layman 
of St. John’s Church, Knoxville, is its 
guiding genius, earnestly assisted by many 
others and in a specially helpful way by 
Prof. C. E. Brehm of the Department of 
Agriculture of the University of Ten- 
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nessee. The Home is on a farm four miles 
out of Knoxville on the Maryville High- 
way. An overhauling of the property is 
now in process, and the improvements 
made since my last visit add much to the 
appearance and usefulness of the place. 
Mr. Neas and his wife, who are in charge, 
have the farm and Home well in hand. 

The church ought to know that this 
work is carried on “shoestring” style. Peo- 
ple of means should begin to think of this 
Home as a place for large gifts where 
their money will count for much in the 
work of God and of country. 

The South Carolina Synod has its plans 
for the fullest co-operation in the promo- 
tional plans of the United Lutheran 
Church. Group meetings have been planned 
with places and dates determined. Outside 
speakers to bring the message of the 
church to us will be Dr. Gould Wickey 
and Dr. J. L. Morgan. The list of speak- 
ers appointed from within the synod are 
the Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the 
synod, Dr. James C. Kinard, the Rev. Dr. 
P. D. Brown, Hon. B. B. Hare, Mrs. J. H. 
Summers and the writer. 


Termites and Sin 

We in the South have to fight termites. 
Upon investigation last spring it -was 
found that the joists supporting the chancel 
floor of St. Matthew’s Church, Charleston, 
were eaten away from the inside and only 
the outer shell of the timbers remained. 
The beautiful marble chancel was in 
danger of collapsing. It was necessary to 
remove these large timbers and put in 
their place structural steel supports. And 
all that makes us think. We know of no 
better example of the deadly, deceitful 
effects of sin than this enemy of wood 
structures, which, while we sleep, keeps 
up its deadly work of burrowing through 
timbers and destroying them. Like many 
other types of insects, these little white 
ants are organized. There is a queen; there 
are workers; warrior guards. Like sin, 
they cannot stand the light, and die when 
placed in the sun. They love darkness 
and work in darkness. Like sin, they 
destroy from the inside, leaving the out- 
ward appearance unchanged until the 
collapse, the day of reckoning comes. Like 
sin, they even undermine the altars of 
God’s house. 


900 STRONG 
(Continued from page 2) 


Peters paid a quarter. The nine hundred 
sat on chairs, on tables and on the stairs. 
One of our deaconesses showed the ever- 
present versatility of her calling by turn- 
ing around three times to lower herself 
gracefully to the floor, balancing two 
sandwiches and a cup of coffee. 

The afternoon session began with the 
before-mentioned panel of experts. Some- 
times one expect could solve the problem, 
but more often it took two or three look- 
ing at it from different angles. Mrs. More- 
head discussed the question of activity 
versus spirituality in our missionary so- 
cieties. She said that we must be mo- 
tivated spiritually in order to have activity. 
Sister Martha Hansen discussed the differ- 
ence between Home Missions and Inner 
Missions. Home Missions builds churches 
and establishes congregations while Inner 
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Missions helps the people who live in our 
communities. Miss Diehl asked for a show- 
ing of hands as to how many of us go to 
church for the social activities. She seemed 
quite surprised when no one raised her 
hand. The question of the rélationship of 
the women to the young women was 
brought up on the floor. Then to our utter 
surprise, one of the panel members said 
a mother-daughter relationship. (Which 
made me think that perhaps I had a few 
children older than I. Of course such a 
phenomenon could only take place in a 
missionary society.) A student of Thiel 
College became somewhat excited about 
the question of leisure time. She claimed 
that she hadn’t any. Dr. Bagger and Dr. 
Pohlman brought to her attention that we 
all have more leisure time than formerly 
and that we sometimes fill it with such 
worth while activities that we forget we 
are using our time for these activities. The 
students must realize that basket ball and 
debating clubs are filling their leisure time 
profitably. 


Answer Unknown 


The social activities in our Church came 
in for a great deal of discussion. Are we 
using too many of them to draw people to 


MISS ERVA MOODY, MISS CHARLOTTE 
KAO, AND MISS MAE ROHLFS, 
FROM TSINGTAO 


church? A young woman brought up a 
question that puzzled everyone, even the 
members of the panel. Why do many 
pastors have a hazy idea as to what dea- 
conesses and Christian workers can do? 
The panel confessed they couldn’t answer 
that question, it had puzzled them for 
years. . 

Mrs. Wickey gave us a thrilling report of 
the highlights of the Oxford Congress. 
It was a treat to hear her. Her finest ex- 
perience was the Holy Communion. Here 
people from all over the world gathered 
and drank from a common cup. It is 
heartening in this day to know that the 
Christians of the world are closer than ever 
before. 

Mr. Gotwald said that the men mission- 
aries no longer felt outsiders since the mis- 
sionary society has taken the whole pro- 
gram of the whole church. 

Mrs. Gardner told us that the Women’s 
Missionary Society could offer a three-fold 
program to help us meet some of Dr. Bag- 
ger’s challenges, the educational, the spir- 
itual and the living. Mrs. Morehead 
brought to our attention the literature on 
World Peace, the Rural Church and Mos- 


lem women, and surprised us with the 
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information that the Moslem women have 
gained such freedom in the last few years 
that if she, Mrs. Morehead, could put up 
with the other inconveniences, she would 
like to try being a Moslem woman. (I 
suppose the Moslem women do not work 
for Boards. A harassed statesman once 
said that a board is a long, wooden thing.) 
Our topic for 1939 will be a study of India. 


A Financial Commendation 


Mrs. Cook commended the young women 
for the regularity of their offerings in the 
envelopes provided. 3 

The next hour was a gala affair. We 
were taken on a tour of our mission fields. 
We visited beautiful rooms decorated with 
maps, posters, pictures and lovely materials 
from the countries represented. In each 
room were real missionaries from these 
countries who gave us short sketches rep- 
resentative of that country. In the China 
room, Miss Charlotte Kao, a winsome little 
student from Lenoir Rhyne College, told us 
a story about a Chinese woman who swal- 
lowed a thimble to commit suicide. But a 
cruel doctor located the thimble with the 
X-ray and removed it. (We Americans are 
so different we either breathe or jump, we 
seldom swallow.) 

Miss Helen Dyer from Konnarock had an 
interesting collection of garments made in 
the sewing classes. One dress in particu- 
lar was very unusual. It was made out of 
bags which had been bleached, dyed, cut 
out and sewed by a girl in the school. Miss 
Dyer must teach them how to use inge- 
nuity instead of money. (After all it’s 
much better to use the thimble than to 
swallow it.) 

We had a treat in India. Miss Katharine 
Fahs, Miss Emma Johnson, Miss Amelia 
Brosius and Miss Jessie Thomas gave us 
an interesting sketch. Miss Fahs was wel- 
comed back to India after a long absence. 
The missionaries hung garlands of gold 
beads around her neck and brought her 
gifts. Miss Fahs was surprised to see how 
little change had taken place during the 
years of her absence. Miss Fahs, who is 
now eighty, went to India fifty years ago 
as a nurse. She is active and energetic 
and her clever repartee made the scene 
live for us. We can understand the reason 
for the fine results in India when we can 
look at a person like Miss Fahs and real- 
ize that she “took” the responsibility and 
“paid for it” with many years of service. 

After our visits we migrated to the 
Statler Hotel, there to sink into comfort- 
able beds and relax until time for the Con- 
gress dinner, for on looking in the mirror 
we felt the need of a little plastic surgery 
and the cosmetics of Marie Antoinette — 
Courtesy of Woman’s Work, Convention 
Daily. 


SoMEONE HAs sAIp, “Man cannot think 
earnestly without thinking religiously.” 
The situation in the world of thought to- 
day bears out the truth of this statement. 
Men and women who are preaching re- 
ligious anarchy are more cynical than 
rational, and men and women who love 
truth for its own sake and lose themselves 
in the search of it find themselves and 
their relationship to God’s truth, and fall 
on their knees in reverence and awe be- 


* fore him. 
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CHURCH YEAR 
SERMON HELPS 


THE EISENACH GOSPEL OUTLINES. By 
gi ve Golladay. Extended sermon outlines. 

EISENACH EPISTLE OUTLINES. By R. E. 
Golladay. Extended sermon outlines. $1.75. 

EISENACH GOSPEL SELECTIONS. By RK. 
C. H. Lenski, D.D. Exegetical notes and 
homiletical suggestions. $4.50. 

SERMONS ON THE EISENACH GOSPELS. 
By Rev. J. Sheatsley. Half leather. $2.50. 

EISENACH EPISTLE SELECTIONS. By R. 
C. H. Lenski, D.D. $4.50. 

SERMON SKETCHES ON THE EISENACH 
EPISTLES. Compiled by W. E. Schuette, 
D.D. $2.00. 

EISENACH OLD TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. By R. C. H. Lenski. $5.00. 

SERMON SKETCHES. Based on the O. T. 
Kisenach texts. By Rev. C. A. Freseman. 
$2.50. 


THE THOMASIUS GOSPEL SELECTIONS. 
By Members of the Concordia Seminary 
Faculty. Extended exegetical-homiletical 
treatments on this series of Church Year 
lessons. 645 pages. $4.50. 

THE THOMASIUS GOSPEL OUTLINES. R. 
E. Golladay. Extended sermon outlines on 
this series. $1.75. 

SERMON OUTLINES ON THE THOMASIUS 
GOSPELS. Sketches compiled by Rev. G. 
Hein. $2.00. 

THE GOOD SEED. By F. Hammersten. Ser- 
mons on two supplementary series of Gos- 
pel Lessons. Two volumes to each series. 
$1.50 a series. 

NEW GOSPEL SELECTIONS. By R. C. H. 
Lenski, D.D. An elaborate exegetical, 
homiletical and sermonic treatment of a 
church year series developed by the au- 
thor. $4.50. 

SEED THOUGHTS ON THE SECOND SE- 
RIES OF THE NORWEGIAN GOSPEL 
PERICOPES. Edited by Edw. Kuhlman. 
Cloth. $2.00. 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS 
AND ADDRESSES 


CHILDREN OF GOD and OTHER STORY 
SERMONS. W. R. Siegart. A selection of 
57 story-sermons related to Scripture texts 
and stressing fine and needed lessons for 
children 5-15 years old. 75 cents. 

STORY TALKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Simeon E. Cozad. 60 exceptionally tellable 
short stories for boys and girls. $1.50. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF STORY TALKS. 
Simeon E. Cozad. $1.50. 

NEW STORY TALKS TO BOYS AND 
GIRLS. Howard J. Chidley. $1.25. 

ILLUSTRATED OBJECT LESSONS. C. E. 
Gray. $1.25 

CHILDREN’S OBJECT STORY SERMONS. 
O. T. Barnes. $1.50. 

EIGHTY-EIGHT CHILDREN SERMONS FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS. G. Roberts. $1.75. 
TEEN AGE TALKS. M. G. Gosselink. Fifty- 
two character-forming talks for Interme- 

diates. $1.50. 

JUST GOING TO and Other Stories for 
Juniors. Alfred J. Sadler. $1.50. 

MINISTERING TO BOYS AND GIRLS. A. 
B. Van Ormer. Junior Sermon methods 
and addresses. $1.50. 

WHAT I TELL MY JUNIOR CONGREGA- 
TION. R. P. D. Bennett. 75 cents. 

THE CHILD IN THE CONGREGATION. J. 
T, Stocking. Children’s sermon methods 
and 12 examples. 75 cents. 

THREE HUNDRED FIVE-MINUTE SER- 
BLOe, FOR CHILDREN. G. B. F. Hallock. 
1.00. 

ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SERMONS FOR 
CHILDREN. G. B. F. Hallock. $1.00. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. Avery A. Shaw. 
Sermon talks to children. 75 cents. 

CHILDREN’S WORSHIP STORY-SERMONS. 
Hugh T. Kerr. $1.50. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Martin Schroeder, D.D. 


Accorpinc to an old tradition in Mid- 
west Synod, the year’s bulk of missionary 
contributions was gathered at annual con- 
gregational mission festivals, held from 
June to September. These special days 
not only serve to emphasize the Christian 
work outside the home church, presented 
by visiting pastors and institutional rep- 
resentatives, but in many instances give 
occasion for picnic-like sociability between 
the services. At Madison, Nebr., the con- 
gregations of another Lutheran body in the 
surrounding country closed their churches 
for the day and gathered, a couple thou- 
sand strong, on the County Fair Grounds 
to hear the missionary message from the 
lips of their synodical leaders. Unity in 
spirit, instead of petty jealousies, will 
bring about such rallies. A few of our 
congregations have reported their mission 
celebrations. From St. John’s, Sterling, 
Nebr., the Rev. H. M. Biedenweg pastor, 
we hear that a rich and varied program 
was offered the people, September 12. The 
Rev. H. ‘O. Rhode,: former missionary to 
Africa, spoke to his audience in the lan- 
guage the older members love the most, 
that is, in low-German. The secretary of 
synod, the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz of Cedar 
Creek, made the church’s Plan of Promo- 
tion the theme of his message, and Pastor 
E. C. Hansen of Johnson, Nebr., used Mat- 
thew 19: 28 to explain the need of Army 
and Navy chaplains. The offering exceeded 
$100. 

September 19, Zion Church near Goth- 
enburg, Nebr., held services morning, 
afternoon and evening, for the cause of the 
Church’s charities. Again Secretary A. B. 
J. Lentz filled the pulpit, supported in 
spreading the message by the Rev. G. F. 
R. Duehrkop of Johnson, Nebr., who was 
the other guest speaker. Both are the sons 
of Nebraska parsonages, and classmates 
during seminary days. The attendance was 
very good and the collection amounted to 
$83, a commendable sum considering that 
this church is located in the drought area. 
The Rev. A. Duis is the local pastor. 


An Outstanding Conference 


The Southern Conference of Midwest 
Synod convened September 7 and 9 in St. 
John’s Church, Otoe, Nebr., the Rev. H. J. 
Diekhoff pastor. Pastor H. M. Biedenweg 
of Sterling, Nebr., delivered the sermon 
Tuesday night, and was assisted in the 
service by Dr. E. Walter and the Rev. 
Albin Heinz. Dr. Fr. Rabe, Lincoln, Nebr., 
officiated as chaplain. Dr. M. A. Ritzen, 
superintendent of Tabitha Home for the 
Aged and Orphans, made his appeal to the 
assembled pastors for increased participa- 
tion in behalf of the Church’s wards un- 
der his care. Completion of the new unit 
at the institution, the girls’ dormitory, was 
particularly emphasized as a cause for 
much gratification under God’s guidance. 
The dedication of the new building took 
place the day after the close of Confer- 
ence with many pastors present. The high- 
light of the Wednesday afternoon session 
was a lecture by Dr. M. Koolen, Lincoln, 
Nebr., on “The Pastor and Our Time.” 
The ensuing discussion of the paper showed 
that a vital subject had been touched by 
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the lecturer. An exegesis on Psalm 110, 
in charge of the Rev. R. Moehring, Grand 
Island, Nebr., held the attention during 
most of the Thursday morning hours. Of- 


ficers for the current year were elected as — 


follows: the Rev. H. M. Biedenweg, pres- 
ident; the Rev. A. Heinz, Syracuse, Nebr., 
secretary; the Rev. L. J. Wolff, Diller, 
Nebr., treasurer. Generous hospitality on 
the part of St. John’s congregation, com- 
bined with spiritual and intellectual up- 
lift, made the conference among the out- 
standing days of the year for all who 
were present. 


The Church College 


Founders’ Day, September 15, at Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Nebr., brought back 
to the campus as principal speaker Dr. 
T Benton Peery, alumnus and son of its 
late president, Dr. Rufus B. Peery. Twenty- 
five years separated the speaker from the 
day that he first set foot in Midland’s 
“White House” at Atchison, Kan. His two 
addresses were naturally filled with rem- 
iniscences which give value to such a 
celebration. In the morning, at which time 
the chancellor of Nebraska State Univer- 
sity, Dr. E. A. Burnett, also briefly ad- 
dressed the convocation, Dr. Peery held 
out before his hearers “Two Ways,” the 
high and the low. The banquet address in 
the evening centered around “Fifty Years 
of Christian Achievement.” In part, the 
speaker related: 

‘Wiidland has made a vital contribution 
to the life of our Midwest. Time cannot 
erase its force. It is the Church expressing 
itself in education. 

“The bulwark of our Church has always 
been its schools. Here leaders are trained 
and preachers are educated. Midland’s ex- 
istence for fifty years has been justified; 
the faith of the founders has been re- 
warded. 

“The college owes a debt to the Church. 
It is its nursery of culture. In the drives 
for endowment, equipment and students 
the small college goes to the church. Mid- 
land College is made or broken in relation 
to the recognition of the Church back of 
it. If the Church fails, so does the college. 
If the college fails, so does the Church. 

“The Church owes a debt to the college. 
From here comes her trained ministry and 
lay leadership. 

“Midland College has a great ideal. ‘To 
increase vision’ lifts our eyes to the high 
horizon. ‘To strengthen character’ answers 
the cry of the hour, but ‘To consecrate 
leadership’ lifts our lives out of all that is 
mean and low to excellent things above. 

“But our church colleges have their 
backs to the wall! State institutions are 
becoming larger through increased income 
from tax appropriations, while our church 
colleges in many places must struggle to 
keep alive. Institutions exist today only 
because of the useful service rendered. If 
the college fulfills its function in the life 
of the church it is worthy of your support. 
If the small college should be no more, its 
loss would be countless. 

“Life is incomplete without the ideals of 
Christ. God has blessed His Church 
through the leaders from her institutions. 
They, too, must express the ideals of Christ 
in a unity of life. This alone will teach 
everyone in all wisdom and present every- 
one mature before His Maker.” 
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Improving Our Leadership 

The 1938 convention of the Southeast 
(Lincoln) District Church School Associa- 
tion of Midwest Synod will be consolidated 
with the same work of the Nebraska 
Synod, if the invitation is accepted by the 
latter, and plans will be carried out ac- 
cording to a resolution adopted by their 
convention August 19 and 20 in St. John’s 
Church, ten miles southwest of Auburn, 
Nebr. the Rev. G. K. Wiencke pastor. 
“Improving Our Leadership” was the lead- 
ing theme. Mr. Wiley Remmers presided. 
Pactor PAU EB. Je leentzmote Cedars Creeke 
Nebr., struck the keynote of the conven- 
tion in the opening sermon by using for 
his text II Tim. 1: 6, “Stir up the gift of 
God which is in you.” Devotional speak- 
ers at the beginning of each session were 
Pastors C. Goldenstein and L. Wolff. Lec- 
tures on improving leadership through 
more intense communion with Christ and 
through preparation for the task were 
given by Miss Selma Kraeger, Cedar 
Creek, Nebr., and Harry Broermann, 
Westboro, Mo., respectively. 

The lively discussion which followed 
gave ample testimony to the great interest 
among these church school workers, which 
was also evidenced when the program 
called for the opening of the Question Box. 
The value of The Christian Life Course 
in its relation to Bible history and the 
trends in church school activities were the 
leading thoughts during this discussion. A 
debate: “Resolved, that it is essential to 
take a leadership training course,” was 
participated in by the schools of St. J ohn’s, 
Auburn, and Zion’s, Emerald. The secre- 
tary of synod, Pastor Lentz, made good 
use of the opportunity and urged active 
participation in the group meetings relative 
to the Church’s Promotional Plan. The 
organization also took over the respon- 
sibility of fostering Leadership Training 
Courses in all schools connected with this 
group. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
Harry Broermann, Westboro, Mo., pres- 
ident; the Rev. L. Wolff, Diller, Nebr., . 
vice-president; Miss Marie Wienke, Au- 
burn, Nebr., secretary; Miss June Keil, 
Plattsmouth, Nebr., treasurer. The latter 
together with the vice-president were re- 
elections. St. John’s Church, preparatory 
to the convention, had undergone ren- 
ovations, including the installation of elec- 
tric lights at great expense. Pastor Wienke 
and his congregation proved splendid hosts. 


Miss Dreucilla Schroeder of St. John’s 
Church north of Scribner, Nebr., the Rev. 
E. Wendt pastor, left September 20 to en- 
ter upon the deaconess training course of 
the Church. This is the second young 
woman in recent years from the territory 
of this synod to prepare for the Church’s 
work of mercy. Sister Adele Dasenbrock 
of St. Paul’s, Leigh, Nebr., now serving 
with Christ Church, New York City, is 
the other young woman. 


Active in Mission Work 


The ideal central location for convention 
purposes of St. Paul’s Church, Hooper, 
Nebr., brought an unusually large num- 
ber, over 300 registered visitors, apart 
from the full number of delegates to the 
nineteenth annual convention of the Mid- 
west Women’s Missionary Society, held 
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September 21 and 22. This charmingly lo- 
eated and attractively kept rural church 
was not even large enough to hold the 
people who had come for the second eve- 
ning service from surrounding congrega- 
tions, and many had to wait patiently out- 
side or peer through the windows. Speak- 
ers on the convention program were Dr. 
Christian Sick, senior minister of Midwest 
Synod; Dr. M. Schroeder of Bloomfield; 
Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent of Tab- 
itha Home; Dr. H. F. Martin, president of 
Midland College; Sister Harriet of Tabitha 
Home; Mrs. George Haase, U. L. C. A. 
visitation secretary; President Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nolte of Midwest Synod; and Miss 
C. Christenson, missionary to India. Two 
former presidents of the synodical society, 
Mrs. Christian Sick and Mrs. Martha de- 
Freese, and a former treasurer, Mrs. J. 
Kupfer of Fremont, and members of Salem 
Church, affiliated with the Nebraska 
Synod, were also present and spoke briefly 
to the convention. The many visitors from 
the sister synod were welcomed. 

The formal welcome was given by the 
president of the society, Mrs. H. Osterloh, 
to which Mrs. A. Nielsen of Bloomfield 
responded. The reports of the various de- 
partment secretaries, twelve in number, 
afforded a rich and varied program of in- 
formation and inspiration. The organiza- 
tion began nineteen years ago with three 
small societies; it has grown now to over 
300 active members. The total contribu- 
tions in these years exceed $22,000 for 
missions alone, apart from their local in- 
terests. A new goal was set in assuming 
the full support of Miss Helene Harder, 
synodical missionary to Japan. A climax 
of the convention was the presentation of 
a rally pageant by the Light Brigades of 
the neighboring congregations, Zion’s, 
Grace, St. Paul’s and St. John’s churches, 
in charge of Mrs. H. O. Rhode of St. Paul’s 
and Mrs. E. Wendt of St. John’s, five miles 
north. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. M. Schroeder, 
Bloomfield, president; Miss Sophie Water- 
man, Fontanelle, vice-president; Miss 
Margaret Langhorst, Fontanelle, record- 
ing secretary; and Mrs. Thomas, Hastings, 
statistical secretary. The local pastor, the 
Rev. H. O. Rhode, and his Society had 
spared no efforts to give their guests a 
truly royal welcome, and there is no doubt 
that in return the impression of the vis- 
itors upon their hosts will be one of 
benediction. 


SEMINARY DAY AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


By the Rey. Frederick W. Friday, Treasurer 


Seminary Day at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia was ob- 
served Thursday, September 30. The day 
had an added significance this year: it 
marked the inauguration of the Rev. Paul 
J. Hoh as a professor in the seminary. 

Owing to the fact that the Schaeffer- 
Ashmead Memorial Church is undergoing 
alterations and repairs, the congregation 
of St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, W. 
Karl Hemsath, D.D., pastor, very kindly 
and graciously placed the church at the 
disposal of the seminary for the morning 
service. 
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At the appointed hour, the procession 
entered the church, led by the vested choir 
of the seminary. The choir was followed 
by the undergraduate student body, grad- 
uate students, and the faculty in academic 
dress. Matins were read by E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, Ph.D., 
D.D., president 
of the Ministe- 
rium of Penn- 
sylvania; and 
the Lessons by 
John Waide- 
lich, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, 
Sellersville. 
The charge to 
Professor-elect 
Hoh was made 
by the pres- 
ident of the 
seminary, 
Charles M. Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. The 
secretary of the faculty, Prof. E. E. Fischer, 
D.D., presented Mr. Hoh to E. Clarence 
Miller, LL.D., president of the Board of 
the Seminary. Dr. Miller administered the 
obligation to the professor-elect. Mr. Hoh’s 
inaugural address followed. Since one of 
his chief duties will be to establish a chair 
of Missions in the seminary, Mr. Hoh took 
as his subject, “The Seminary and the 
Church’s Missionary Task.” It was a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking presen- 
tation, emphasizing Missions in the widest 
and fullest sense as the real function of 
the Church. 

The large church was filled with an in- 
terested congregation of alumni and 
friends who came to take part in the in- 
augural. 

The choir, under the direction of Prof. 
L. D. Reed, D.D., with the Rev. Harold L. 
Hertzler, pastor of Trinity Church, Wood- 
bury, N. J., at the organ, led the congre- 
gation in Matins and sang two special 
numbers with very fine effect: “How 
Bright Appears the Morning Star,” by J. S. 
Bach, and “O Bless the Lord, My Soul,” 
from the Serbian Liturgy arranged by 
Smith-Aschenbrenner. 

Luncheon was served in the refectory 
at one o'clock. The afternoon exercises 
were held on the campus as usual. A 
shadow was cast over the occasion by the 
illness of Dr. Augustus Steimle of New 
York City, who was to have delivered an 
address on “The World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Edinburgh.” Assistant 
Professor George R. Seltzer, Ph.D., took 
Dr. Steimle’s place on the program. He 
delivered a very interesting and instruc- 
tive address on “Some Impressions of 
Church Life Abroad.” Dr. Seltzer, with 
Prof. and Mrs. Luther D. Reed, spent two 
months last summer touring various coun- 
tries of Europe and the British Isles. 

The seminary opened September 21. 
Twenty-four new students were formally 
received. Twenty-three were admitted to 
the Junior Class and one to the Middle 
Class. The undergraduate student body 
numbers seventy-eight. The opening serv- 
ice of the Graduate School was held Oc- 
tober 7. The average enrollment in the 
Graduate School for the past two or three 
years has been seventy-five. In all prob- 
ability, the number will be equaled this 
year before registrations close October 20. 


PROF. PAUL J. HOH 
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190TH ANNIVERSARY 


SEPTEMBER 26 the one hundred ninetieth 
anniversary of Christ (Mertz) Church at 
Dryville, Pa., was observed with special 
services. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by the pastor, the Rev. William 
H. Kline, at the morning service and the 
following memorials and gifts were con- 
secrated: altar cross, candlesticks and 
vases; altar hangings and stoles for the 
pastor; alms bason, missal stand, baptismal 
font; bulletin board on the lawn. 

In the afternoon the speaker was the 
Rev. Robert H. Ischinger of Reading, Pa., 
and the music was furnished by the choir 
of St. John’s Church, Boyertown. In the 
evening the Rev. Elton L. Angstadt of the 
Sumneytown Parish preached the sermon, 
and the choir of St. Paul’s Union Church, 
Fleetwood, sang. 

This church is one of the oldest churches 
in Berks County. The congregation has 
worshiped in four edifices, the present 
building having been erected in 1915. Pas- 
tor Kline has served the congregation since 
1909. The congregation was organized early 
in 1747 by the Rev. Tobias Wagner and 
the first church was a log structure. The 
second building was erected in 1764 dur- 
ing the pastorate of the Rev. J. H. Schaum; 
the third in 1798, when the need for a 
larger structure was felt by the growing 
congregation. 

The following pastors have served the 
congregation since 1778: the Rev. Daniel 
Lehman (two pastorates), the Rev. Henry 
Muhlenberg, the Rev. Charles F. Wildbalm, 
the Rev. John Knoske, the Rev. Isaac 
Roeller, the Rev. Benjamin E. Kramlich 
(1860-1900), the Rev. A. C. Schenck, the 
Rev. J. O. Henry and the Rev. William H. 
Kline. 

Six men from this congregation have en- 
tered the ministry: the late Rev. Benjamin 
G. Weoder, the late Rev. Charles F. Dry, 
the Rev. Charles G. Heffner, the Rev. Dr. 
Clarence E. Keiser, the Rev. William S. 
Dry and the Rev. Elton L. Angstadt. 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF DR. OBERHOLTZER 


THE FIFTY-FIFTH anniversary of the or- 
dination of H. M. Oberholtzer, D.D., 
Schenectady, N. Y., was observed at a 
service of worship in the First Lutheran 
Church, Schenectady, Sunday evening, 
September 26. Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., 
LL.D., president of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, delivered the sermon. 
His text was Luke 2: 30, “Mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” A. L. Dillenbeck, 
D.D., president of the Eastern Conference; 
Charles W. Leitzell, D.D., president of 
Hartwick College and a former president 
of the old New York Synod; the Rev. 
Lauren H. Grandy, pastor of Central Lu- 
theran Church (formerly First English 
Lutheran), Troy; and Herbert D. Shimer, 
D.D., pastor of the local church, assisted 
in the service. 

Dr. Shimer presented greetings and read 
a number of congratulatory letters received 
by Dr. Oberholtzer, including one from 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Dr. 
Oberholtzer responded to these greetings. 

The large congregation present included 
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many neighboring Lutheran pastors, dele- 
gations from congregations formerly served 
by Dr. Oberholtzer, personal friends and 
neighbors, and members of the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church of which Dr. and 
Mrs. Oberholtzer are active members. The 
choir sang special music. 

Following the service there was an in- 
formal reception for Dr. and Mrs. Ober- 
holtzer. At this time Dr. Oberholtzer was 
presented with a beautiful floor lamp and 
Bible by friends of the congregation and. 
neighboring pastors. Mrs. Oberholtzer was 
presented with a shoulder bouquet of 
gardenias by Dr. and Mrs. Shimer. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the church served 
refreshments. 

Dr. Oberholtzer was born in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, March 8, 1852, the 
son of Elias and Catheran Oberholtzer. He 
retains vivid recollections of the Civil War. 
The Battle of Gettysburg was fought about 
sixty miles from his home, and he recalls 
that his father and brothers went to Get- 
tysburg to get news about the battle. He 
was graduated from Gettysburg Theologi- 
cal Seminary in June 1882, and was or- 
dained to the gospel ministry September 
25, 1882, by the East Pennsylvania Synod. 

During his long and fruitful ministry he 
served the following pastorates: Sinking 
Valley and Tyrone, Pa.; Logansport, Ind.; 
Salina, Kan.; First English Lutheran 
Church, Troy, where he spent twenty-five 
years; and Woodstock, N. Y., as supply 
pastor from 1931 to 1934, when poor health 
prompted him to retire from active work. 

In addition to his pastorates he held 
many important positions in the synods in 
which he labored. He was secretary of 
the Kansas Synod, 1895 to 1897. In 1899 
he was elected secretary of the old 
Franckean Synod of New York. This synod 
later honored him with the offices of pres- 
ident and treasurer. For four years, be- 
ginning in 1908, he was secretary of the 
old New York Synod, and from 1920 to 
1929 he served this synod as necrologist. 

Dr. Oberholtzer married Elizabeth R. 
Whitehead at Tyrone, Pa., September 18, 
1890. They have one daughter, Mrs. John 
Q. Adams of Schenectady, and one grand- 
daughter, Ruth Adams. H. D. $. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


The Rev. A. F. Richardson celebrated in 
St. John’s, Davis, W. Va., the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his ordination to the gospel 
ministry on October 10. On this occasion 
the Rev. C. A. Portz, president of the 
Synod of West Virginia, preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. A. K. Jones, the Rev. 
C. A. Shilke, and the Rev. D. W. Brown 
participated in the service. Anniversary 
greetings were extended the pastor by the 
Rev. William Erhard of Clarksburg, the 
Rev. A. B. Mann of Thomas, Mr. C. O. 
Strieby of Elkins, the Rev. C. A. Shilke 
of Oakland, Md., and Mr. M. Luther Cooper 
of Davis. 

A son of the Lutheran parsonage, Pas- 
tor Richardson was born in Lovettsville, 
Va. His father, the late Rev. X. J. Rich- 
ardson, was one of the pioneers of mis- 
sionary work in the territory, and while 
president of the Virginia Synod visited 
various sections giving encouragement, in- 
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struction and inspiration to God’s children 
who were then facing difficult problems in 
establishing their homes, churches and 
schools. 

The Maryland Synod licensed Pastor 
Richardson at Williamsport October 1887 
and ordained him at Cumberland the next 
October. He has served the following par- 
ishes: Aurora, Grafton and his present 
parish, the Davis-Elkins Parish, in West 
Virginia; Lancaster, Ohio; and Swissvale 
and Petersburg in Pennsylvania. The loss 
of his pastoral record a few years ago 
makes it impossible to give dates and fig- 
ures of real interest, but 
“He was in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt 
for all.” 

The synod and the parish united in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of his services; 
and Tue LUTHERAN adds its greetings to this 
pastor who has given a half century of 
devoted service to the church. 


SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


SEPTEMBER 14-16 Fenner Memorial Lu- 
theran Church, Louisville, Ky., held serv- 
ices to commemorate its sixtieth anniver- 
sary. On the morning of September 12 the 
Holy Communion was administered. Tues- 
day night was “Lutheran Night,” the speaker 
being the Rev. Albert Kanzinger of Ard- 
more, Pa., a son of this congregation. A 
reception followed. 

On Community Night greetings were ex- 
tended by representatives of the auxiliary 
organizations. The pastor, the Rev. Frank 
O. Taafel, presided. Brief remarks were 
made by the Rev. Irwin W. Gernert, pres- 
ident of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod; 
Dr. John Lowe Fort, the Rev. Clayton 
Robertson, Mrs. Charles Brecher, Mr, Ed- 
ward Quest, the Rev. Henry C. Koch, Mr. 
John W. Hennessy and Mrs. Classen. A 
reception followed. 

At the Congregational Banquet, Mr. 
Henry Knadler was toastmaster, and the 
speakers were the Rev. Irwin W. Gernert 
and the Rev. Enos Bacon of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The program for the services carried a 
picture of Mrs. Harlan K. Fenner, widow 
of the former pastor, for whom the church 
was named, and the following tribute to 
her: 

“On this occasion the congregation brings 
its loving tribute to one whose love is still 
manifest; whose sweetness is like a bene- 
diction over our work; whose life is a 
poem, the music of which can never be 
written; whose unselfish devotion to the 
church is, and will be, an everlasting 
memorial; whose work is known through- 
out the church; whose influence for good 
can never be told; whose value in the sun- 
set of life is like old lavender—priceless; 
whose character has been the ideal of 
many; whose Christian influence has 
burned deep in the hearts of all those who 
know her and love her; whose geniality 
of spirit, Christian fortitude and faith is 
reflective of the Christ she has served so 
well; whose impress on the city and church 
will remain, immutable; whose love for 
others has made her the cynosure of love 
from us; whose life and work is as great 
and as valuable in the life of this congre- 
gation as that of her illustrious and be- 
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loved mate—the Rev. Dr. Harlan K. Fen- 
ner; whose work and leadership will re- 
main through the ages in a church that 
has honored her husband and honored her 
by being renamed—‘The Fenner Memorial.’ 

“As we commemorate the sixty years of 
splendid service for the Christ, we bring 
her every honor an appreciative people 
can convey. Our prayer, our hopes and our 
thoughts are for her continued health, and 
that her life will be spared for years to 
come to make us know the value of true 
Christian living.” 

This congregation, organized September 
13, 1877, with nineteen members, was 
chartered as the Second English Lutheran 
Church, Louisville, Ky. They called the 
Rev. Harlan K. Fenner to become their 
pastor and he served them faithfully and 
well until his retirement after fifty years 
of service in 1928, and his election as pas- 
tor emeritus. In 1929 the Rev. Frank O. 
Taafel became pastor. 

From a small beginning in a small build- 
ing at 18th and Walnut Streets, the church 
progressed, not by leaps and bounds but 
with steady and gratifying results for its 
pastor, whose faith yielded to no discour- 
agement or despair. After twenty-six years 
at this location, the present building on 
West Jefferson Street was erected. 

Dr. Fenner’s influence was felt beyond 
the confines of his own pastorate, and to 
his interest is due the development of 
Grace Church and Memorial Lutheran 
Church. Interested in the men of the 
church, he formed agencies through which 
they might become forceful pastors in God’s 
work—notably the Lutheran Brotherhood. 
Four members of the congregation entered 
the ministry: the Rev. C. E. Buschman, 
missionary to Africa (deceased); the Rev. 
J. B. Gardner, Latrobe, Pa.; the Rev. A. C. 
Kanzinger, Ardmore, Pa.; and the Rev. 
G. C. Strubel (deceased). 

Mrs. Fenner was active in organizing 
the women of the church and was an in- 
dispensable factor in her husband’s suc- 
cess in this field. In the declining years 
of Dr. Fenner, the Rev. Ivan Heft was 
called as assistant to him and served from 
1925 until 1929. 


SOME PRESENT-DAY YOUTH 
MOVEMENTS 


(Continued from page 18) 


Are the youth of Germany today given 
opportunity to receive religious instruc- 
tion in their respective churches and 
church schools? The answer is given after 
a conference by Baron Von Schiroch, the 
“Hitler Jugend”—Hitler yout h—leader 
with the Fuehrer. He declared: “I leave 
it to the church to train her youth in re- 
ligion according to her confessions and I 
shall never try to influence this training. 
On Sunday none of her children is on 
duty during the hours of church services 
and exercises of strictly religious char- 
acter prescribed by the church are not to 
be encroached upon.” In commenting upon 
this in the September 22 issue of THE 
Lutueran, Dr. M. Reu says, “If these dec- 
larations are carried through, there will 
remain enough possibilities for religious 
training by the church, although she may 
have to rearrange her whole course.” 

This new and revolutionary movement, 
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as supported by the majority of youth in 
Germany, must be judged by the back- 
ground and general tendencies. National 
socialism in principle stands for religion 
as against atheism, idealism as against ma- 
terialism, morality as against license. Like- 
wise in Italy we find youth in a movement 
that is being promoted to carry out the 
purposes of the ruling party with great 
loyalty and consecration to the cause of 
Fascism. 


OHIO’S MISSIONARY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Beginning August 1, M. I. Powell, D.D., 
assumed his duties as full-time Missionary 
Superintendent of the Synod of Ohio. Dr. 
Powell is a graduate of Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School. He has 
served pastorates at Convoy, Marion and 
Leipsic, Ohio. 

Concerning his qualifications for his new 
position the Bulletin of the Synod of Ohio 
says: “We feel that in Dr. Powell a most 
worthy successor to Dr. J. S. Herold has 
been secured. He has been a successful 
pastor and administrator, with a warm 
heart not only for Home Missions but for 
the work of the whole church. We are 
sure he will win the friendship and merit 
the confidence of our missionaries and the 
whole synod.” 


1537—1637—1737 
(Continued from page 19) 


the record will never be finally written of 
the contribution these Lutheran people 
made to their church and their nation. 

An index to the spirit of the Ebenezer 
settlement is found in the orphanage es- 
tablished in 1737. One can still see the 
remains of the building in which it was 
begun. All honor to the Salzburgers and 
their Inner Mission spirit! 


In Conclusion 


Here are three dates of importance to 
young Lutherans of 1937. 1537, when a 
statement of faith was made, so clear and 
so simple, that the Lutheran states of Ger- 
many could accept it and make it a basis 
for their unity against Rome; 1637, when 
the first flow of that great and wholesome 
tide of Swedish immigration touched the 
American shores; 1737, when Lutheran 
immigrants proved to a questioning world 
that their faith was vital and full of serv- 
ing love. May we be true to this spiritual 
heritage in 1937! 


* * * * 


To Leavers: This topic is dated for Oc- 
tober 31. A program suitable for Refor- 
mation Day should be planned. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Alleghany 
Synod will convene October 20-22 at First 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., G. W. Nicely, D.D., 
hens Send names of delegates to Mrs. Clyde 

rant, 202 McMillen St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Illinois 
Synod, will hold their biennial convention in 
St. Mark’s English Lutheran Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., November 3-5. Opening meeting at 8.00 
iP . The Illinois Young Women’s Congress 
will be held in the same church November 6 
and 7. Mrs. Ernest S. Ewald, Sec. 
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The forty-second session of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Harrisburg Conference 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in St. Peter’s Church, Middletown, Pa., Thurs- 
day, October 21, at 10.30 A. M. 

Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold its fall convention in St. Paul’s 
Church, Collingswood, N. J., the Rev. S. H. 
Rudisill pastor, October 21. Sessions at 2.00 and 
7.30 P. M. with Miss Emma Johnson and Elwood 
Grove, D.D., as speakers. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Grace Church, Broad Street, 
Bethlehem, Pa., J. Howard Worth, D.D., pastor, 
Thursday, October 21. Sessions 10.00 A. M. and 
2.00 P. M. The speaker will be the Rev. Henry 
H. Moyer, missionary to India. 

Mrs. Ernest Haller, Sec. 


The forty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 4 
in Zion Church, Jonestown, Pa., the Rev. G. R. 
Deisher pastor. Sessions will open at 9.45 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The theme will be ‘‘Missionary 
Advance Through Personal Service.” 

Lydia Wagner, Sec. 


The Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the New Jersey Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania will hold its fall 
convention at Holy Trinity Church, Wildwood, 
N. J., the Rev. Paul J. Neff pastor, October 27. 
Sessions 10.00 A. M. to 4.00 P. M. 

Mrs. Paul J. Neff, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Norristown Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held Octo- 
ber 28 in the Spring City Lutheran Church, 
Spring City, Pa. Opening session, 9.30 A. M. 
Theme, ‘‘Enlargement.” 

Mrs. Harold T. Allebach, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Zion Church, Front Street and 
Fischer Avenue, Philadelphia, Thursday, No- 
vember 11, the Rev. Bela Shetlock pastor. Ses- 
sions 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The forty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Reading 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, November 10, at the 
Church of the Atonement, Wyomissing, Pa., 
the Rev. M. Leroy Wuchter pastor. 

Mary A. Warner, Sec. 


The ninth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Wednesday, October 27, in St. John’s 
Church, Rutherford, N. J., the Rev. E. H. 
Knudten pastor. Sessions 10.00 A. M. to 12.30 
Pp. M., and 2.00 P. M. to 5.30 P. M. Supper 
Forum 6.00 P. M. to 7.30 P. M. 

Martha S. Schaefer, Sec. 


The ninth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Conference 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
October 29 in Christ Church, 153d Street and 
Broadway, New York City, the Rev. Frederick 
W. Teichmann pastor. Opening session, 10.00 
A. M. Gladys K. Zipf, Sec. 


The ninth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Western Conference 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
in Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. 
A. H. Roeder pastor, Thursday, October 21. 
The Executive Committee will meet in regular 
session in Christ Church, Wednesday, October 
20, at 8.00 P. M. Mrs. John Dimpfi, Sec. 
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The seventeenth convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Central Conference 
of the Synod of Ohio will be held in First Lu- 
theran Church, Shelby, Ohio, October 26 and 27. 

Mrs. E. R, Kochheiser. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Synod of Ohio will be held Octo- 
ber 25 and 26 in St. Paul’s Church, Alliance, 
Ohio, the Rev. S. D. Myers pastor. 

Mrs. W. L. Spielman, Sec. 


St. John’s and Second-Trinity churches of 
Dayton, Ohio, will be hosts to the convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
October 28 and 29. Meetings will be held in St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. R. W. Albert pastor. 

Mrs. Irwin S. Spees, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Southern Conference of the Synod of 
California will meet October 26 and 27 in the 
First Lutheran Church, West Sixth Street and 
Shatto Place, Los Angeles, the Rev. David R. 
Huber pastor. Opening session 10.00 A. M., 
October 26. G. Herbert Hillerman, Sec. 


The Easton Conference of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod will assemble for the fall conven- 
tion in First Lutheran Church, Stewartsville, 
N. J., the Rev. Paul W. Kapp pastor, Thurs- 
day, November 4. The morning session will 
open at 9.45 with the Service of Confession and 
Holy Communion. The sermon will be delivered 
by the Rev. Warren L. Wolf, treasurer of con- 
ference. Daniel W. Nicely, Sec. 
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The annual fall meeting of the Harrisburg 
Conference of the East Pennsylvania Synod will 
be held in Messiah Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Chester S. Simonton, D.D., pastor, October 26. 
Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 2.00 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

Kirby M. Yiengst, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod will hold its fall conven- 
tion in Trinity Church, Runnemede, N. J., the 
Rev. Robert E. Olson pastor, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 9. The sessions will open with the Service 
of Public Confession and Holy Communion at 
9.00 A. M. The Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel will be 
present all day and will speak on the “Pro- 
motional Program of the U. L. C. A.” at the 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. John 
Aberly, D.D., will also address the conference. 

Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


The fall conference of the Texas Synod will 
convene in Grace Church, Harlingen, Texas, the 
Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger pastor, 112 N. Fourth 
Street, November 2-4. 

The conference will open with the Communion 
Service Tuesday at 8.00 P. M. Send your res- 
ervations for entertainment to the pastor loci 
on or before October 25. E. Rowoldt, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the York County Con- 
ference of the Synod of West Pennsylvania will 
be held in Trinity Church, Seven Valleys, Pa., 
the Rev. S. H. Culler pastor, Tuesday, October 
26. Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 1.30 P. M. and 7.45 
P. M. R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Nidecker, Johannes Emmanuel Nidecker, D.D. 
son of Johannes Matting Nidecker and Lisettes 
Rosina (nee Linder), was born at Basle, Switz- 
erland, September 19, 1849. He received his 
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early education in the “grammar and high 
schools” of Basle. His theological training he 
received in Germany, studying also at the uni- 
versities of Basle and Tuebingen. Coming to 
nuicues he was ordained at Norristown, Pa., 
in 1875. 

Following his ordination, he married Karie 
L. Zarish. 

He served the following pastorates: German 
Lutheran, Chambersburg, Pa. (1875-1876); St. 
Paul’s, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (1876-1883); Zion’s, 
Philadelphia (1883-1914). From 1914 to the 
time of his death he was Pastor Emeritus of 
Zion Church. 

While in the active ministry he served on 
the Board of the Germantown Lutheran Home, 
and also on the Examining Committee of the 
Ministerium. His wife, three sons and three 
Ban remain to mourn his departure May 

Services were held in old Zion Church with 
burial in Hillside Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Memoirs, Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania 
October 8, 1937. 


Snyder. The Rev. Clarence Mitman_ Snyder, 
pastor of Grace Church, Norristown, Pa., and 
prominent leader in the community, died at his 
home on the evening of October 4. Death was 
due to an acute heart attack. He suffered a 
heart attack in June 1936 and since that time 
had been under the care of a physician. 

Mr. Snyder’s sixteen years as pastor of Grace 
Church marked an active and brilliant career 
manifest not only in the work of the pastorate 
and church affairs but in his active association 
with community enterprises. Under his lead- 
ership this congregation has become one of the 
strongest in the community with a membership 
of more than a thousand members. His out- 
standing work was soon recognized by his con- 
ference, synod and the Lutheran Church at 
large. He served as president of the Norris- 
town Conference in 1936, was a member of the 
Board of the Lutheran Orphans’ Home at Ger- 
mantown, of the Youth Activities Committee 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and was a 
member of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church. He was twice a 
delegate to the conventions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

His diligence and love of work made him an 
invaluable asset to many community organiza- 
tions—among. them the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Associated Charities, the Nor- 
ristown Council of Churches, the Kiwanis Club, 
and the Community Chest Campaigns. 

Clarence M. Snyder was born March 1, 1888, 
in Sellersville, Pa., the son of Milton Henry 
and his wife, Olivia Mitman Snyder. He was 
graduated from the Sellersville High School 
in 1904; taught public school for two terms; 
was graduated from Muhlenberg College in 
1912 and the Philadelphia Theological Sem- 
inary in 1915. He was ordained by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania in 1915 and became 
pastor of Grace Church, Gouldsboro. In 1921 
he accepted the call of Grace Church, Nor- 
ristown. 

Mr. Snyder married Miss Bessie Gertrude 
DeEsch of Allentown, Pa., July 26, 1915. August 
17, 1921, he married Miss Gertrude Mae Anders 
of Lansdale, Pa. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, Bessie Gertrude Snyder; his 
mother; two sisters, Mrs. C. D. Moyer of Sil- 
verdale, Pa., and Mrs. J. S. Althouse of Per- 
kasie, Pa. 

Funeral services were held October 8 at Grace 
Church, Norristown, Pa. Interment took place 
at Riverside Cemetery. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ESTEEM 


John M. Longanbach 


Whereas, the Western Conference of the 
Synod of Ohio feels keenly the departure of 
its faithful treasurer, John M. Longanbach, and 


Whereas, it would give expression to its 
gratitude to God for a layman who gave so 
generously of his time and talents for thirteen 


years to his office, 

Be it resolved that the conference bow in 
thankfulness to our heavenly Father for the 
life and work of our brother, and pray that 
He will raise zealous and faithful men in the 
congregations of our conference, and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Mrs. J. M. Longanbach 
as an expression of our heartfelt sympathy, and 
that a copy be sent THE LUTHERAN. 

Respectfully, 
Fred M. Otto and George F. Weissling 
for the Conference. 


I. Searles Runyon 


Inasmuch at it has pleased Almighty God to 
take to Himself our brother and co-laborer in 
Christ, Mr. I. Searles Runyon, August 3, 1937, 
an 

Whereas Mr. Runyon through almost thirty- 
one years as a member of the Board of the 
Inner Mission Society of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in New York City, and over a 
quarter century as the secretary of this Board 
has made a valuable and positive contribution 
to its work, 

Be it resolved, that we, members of the Board 
of Directors of the Inner Mission Society of 
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the Evangelical Lutheran Church in New York 
City at this first fall meeting, record our grate- 
ful recognition of the riches in Christ manifest 
in the life of our brother during the years of 
his service with us in the ministry of love 
represented by our Society, and for the able 
talents which he gave with ready consecration 
to every Christian service, and be it further 

Resolved, that even while the keen sense of 
physical loss is still upon us we express our 
deep joy and appreciation for a life that will 
continue through the years to be an inspirin, 
example of Christian faith and practice, an 
be it further 

Resolved, that we express to the bereaved 
family that same affection in which we have 
through the years held their loved one, and 
that we assure them of our faith that he has 
but entered the larger service of that same 
Lor ane which he so faithfully served on 
earth. 

It is further resolved, that these resolutions 
be incorporated in the permanent records of 
the Society, and that a copy hereof be sent to 
Mrs. Runyon and that they be published in 
Tue LUTHERAN. 

Board of Directors, the Inner Mission Society 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
New York City 

Joseph W. Heimsoth, Pres. 
New York, N. Y., September 14, 1937. 


MARRIED 


Cornell-Stewart. Miss Mae Stewart, Pitts- 
burgh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M 
Stewart of Clarion County, became the bride 
of the Rev. Kenneth H. Cornell of Trinity 
Church, Ingomar, Pa., on the afternoon of 
October 1. They were married by the pastor’s 
former classmate, the Rev. E. Ray Morack, in 
his church in Chicago, Ill. Shortly after the 
service they left on a ne into Canada and the 
New England states. After October 12, they 
will be in Pittsburgh. ? 


Wohlsen-Buchert. On September 18 the Rev. 
Asa S. Wohlsen, pastor-elect of Grace Church, 
Pottstown, Pa., was united in marriage with Miss 
Kathryn Ellen Buchert, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry W. Buchert of Sunnybrook, Potts- 
town. The ceremony was performed in Em- 
manuel Church, Pottstown, of which the bride 
is an active member. The Rev. P. N. Wohlsen, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
father of the groom, performed the ceremony 
assisted by the bride’s pastor, the Rev. Luther 
A. Krouse. The young couple have the best 
wishes of a host of friends as they enter upon 
the work in Grace Church October 1. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Arnold, Paul E., from Leesville Road, Sharon 
Spruce: N. Y., to 1529 Sunset Ave., Utica, 


Avery, William S., from Beverly Road, Wan- 
oc i . N. Y., to Locust Ave., Wantagh, 

Bielitz, Walter J., from 6122 159th St., Flush- 
ing, N. Y., to 6137 157th St., Flushing, N. Y. 

Bruckner, William Otto, from 480 Laurel Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn., to 101-06 Puritan Ave., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Ferster, C. J., from Spencerville, Ind., to Mul- 
berry, Ind. 

Flack, D.D., E. E., from Mendon, Ill., to 503 E. 
McCreight Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 

Frommhagen, F. C., from 211 E. College Ave., 
ett Tag Md., to 101 Sylvan Ave., Norwood, 


a. 

Garten, D.D., R. B., from Postville, Iowa, to 
R. F. D. No. 7, Spokane, Wash. 

Kemper, Carl H., from Paxton, Nebr., to 221 
S. Maple St., North Platte, Nebr. 

Kurz, R. J., from 202 W. 9th St., Wellington, 
Kan., to 4921 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mendenhall, Ph.D., George N., from 855 E. 
Military Ave., Fremont, Nebr., to 709 N. 6th 
St., Sterling, Kan. 

Moll, D.D., Edwin, from 2602 Agatite Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., to 1025 University Ave., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Md., to 


Remsberg, W. L., 

R. F. D. No. 3, Hagerstown, Md. 

Schaub, Ph.D., G. C., from 1015 N. Washington 
St., Hutchinson, Kan., to 316 S. 10th St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Traver, D.D., John G., from 41 E. Third St., 
Frederick, Md., to Hartwick Seminary, Otsego 
County, N. Y. g 

Wilson, D.D., Wilbert T., from 1702 Sylvan 
Ave., Natrona Heights, Pa., to 608 Painter 
Ave., Natrona Heights, Pa. 

Wolford, D.D., Frank, from 230 Hall St., Brook- 


from Funkstown, 


lyn, N. Y., to Hartwick Seminary, Otsego 
County, N. Y. 

“THE BOOK OF WORSHIP” 
First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio, has 


several hundred copies of “The Book of Wor- 
ship,” most of them bearing imprinted on the 
front cover the words ‘First Lutheran Church.” 
We shall be glad to give these books, in good 
condition, to a mission or other congregation 
desirous of having them on payment of trans- 
portation charges. Anyone interested should 
write to the Rev. Dana H. Johnson, P. O. Box 
943, Dayton, Ohio. 
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REPORT NUMBER ONE 


Five days after receiving his Church Paper Week material 


and twelve days before the time set to launch the campaign 
for subscriptions this pastor sends in report number one 


COOPERSBURG, PA. LUTHERAN PARISH 


September 29, 1937. 
To Tue LUTHERAN: 


Enclosed is a list of eleven new subscriptions together with check to cover the same. 
These new subscriptions are encouraging to me as pastor. In pursuance of your Promotional 
Literature, I gave THe LUTHERAN renewed publicity in the Parish Bulletin, and the simple announce- 
ment at the services Sunday morning and evening brought six subscriptions at the church door. 
By mentioning the campaign for more readers of THE Lutueran I got five more subscriptions just 
through the daily contacts of the last two days. So I say, eleven new subscriptions in three days with- 
out anything like an intensive campaign has been encouraging. This world of today is a reading world, 
and in rural parishes such as mine people are no less than elsewhere a reading people. 
Kindly send me another report sheet for sending in additional subscriptions. 


Sincerely yours, 
) DANIEL D. KISTLER, Pastor. 


CHURCH PAPER WEEK HAS PASSED 


Pastors and People, What Has It Meant to You? 


By the time this issue of THE LUTHERAN reaches its readers Church Paper Week 
will be history. How many subscriptions will be credited to your parish? Many pas- 
tors have co-operated splendidly in this latest effort to develop a better informed mem- 
bership. To those who have not had a part in this program because of local circum- 
stances we suggest that arrangements be made for a thorough canvass of the mem- 
bers for subscriptions within the next few weeks. Sample copies and other material 
will be furnished and the same commissions will be granted that prevailed during 
Church Paper Week. 


TO OUR READERS 


FOR THREE DOLLARS FIVE DOLLAR CLUB 


Your own renewal for another year and Your own renewal and two NEW sub- 
a NEW “Gift” subscription for some scriptions for $5.00. Ask two of your 
needy person. friends to join you. 


YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


By securing three NEW subscriptions at $2.00, total $6.00, you 
will receive a full year’s credit on your own subscription. 


NS 


After you have read it, pass your copy of THE LUTHERAN on to someone who will be glad to read 
it. This is real missionary work and it will advertise 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Our Slogan: 
NO SUBSCRIPTION DISCONTINUED AND EACH ONE WIN ONE 
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A Welcome Christmas Gift 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS— 
SUPERINTENDENTS—PASTORS 


THE PARISH SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE 


Our Magazine of Principles and Methods in 
the Field of Christian Education 


Teachers — particularly of Nursery, Begin- 
ners and Primary groups will appreciate 
this gift for the many suggestions it brings 
relating to the worship of their depart- 
ments, methods, etc. 

Superintendents will value it for the infor- 
mation and suggestion it gives relative to 
what progressive schools are doing and 
what our church recommends as the best 
procedures. 

Pastors will be pleased to have its programs 
for teachers’ or workers’ conferences, its 
articles on different aspects of church and 
educational programs in the congregation. 

Published monthly, except July and August. 

Single copy, $1.00 a year; in quantities of 

five or more to one address, at 80 cents a 

year. 


A Useful Gift for the Student of 
the Bible 
NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


A General Introduction to 
and 
A Commentary on 


The Books of the New Testament 


Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


crea 
os ee eee 


It covers the entire New Testament, book 
by book, chapter by chapter, carefully, rev- 
erently. It is evidence that exact scholarship 
and devout spirituality can be united. 

Nine introductory essays deal with the 
New Testament world—times, nations, re- 
ligions, cultures; with the Book, its’ manu- 
scripts and versions; with the person, life, 
and work of Jesus; with the life and work 
of Paul; with the great Christian doctrines; 
with the church—organization, worship, pol- 
ity; with the chronology of the New Testa- 
ment; and there is a practical essay on 
teaching the New Testament. 

The scope of the Commentary in treating 
each book, includes first an historical intro- 
duction to the book in which the gist of 
scholarly research as it concerns authorship, 
circumstances and time of writing is given. 
Whatever the problems of criticism, the re- 
sults are stated conservatively. Then follows 
the commentary proper. This is conserva- 
tive but modern; critical but constructive; 
scholarly but simple; comprehensive but 
concise; brief but complete; analytical but 
flowing. 


Cloth Bound. Large 8vo. 720 Pages. 
$3.00 a copy. 
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Our Annual Help on the 
International Uniform Lessons 


LESSON COMMENTARY 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


An increasing number of Sunday school 
superintendents and teachers are coming to 
realize the value of this commentary. They 
find it so admirably supplements the ma- 
terial provided in our Augsburg monthly 
and quarterly helps that it is the BEST 
COMMENTARY of its kind for their use. 


Little wonder that it is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Especially since its compre- 
hensive treatment of each of the Uniform 
lessons does not duplicate the more de- 
tailed and verse by verse study of our other 
helps on this lesson course. 

For Each Lesson Six Pages of Helps, in- 
cluding: The Bible Text, Lesson Goal, Les- 
son Plan, Geographical and Historical Set- 
ting, The Lesson Introduced, The Lesson In- 
terpreted, The Lesson Applied, Preparing 
for the Next Lesson. Also maps and full- 
page pictures. 


Cloth. 8vo. Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; 
in quantities of five or more at $1.40, de- 
livery extra. 


Our New Christmas Service for 
the Sunday Schools 


“O ONE WITH GOD THE 
FATHER” 


Arranged by SISTER LYDIA FISCHER 


A service that has been tried and has 
stood the test. Hymns that are popular and 
that convey the real meaning of Christmas 
are used. The service and Scripture are ap- 
propriate. All recitations are group recita- 
tions. The whole service is divided into two 
parts, “Behold a Branch Is Growing” and 
“The Word Is Made Incarnate.” : 


This is a service of inspiration and con- 
secration. There are splendid opportunities 
for participation by all the Sunday school, 
and the worshipers with them have a 
chance, too. On the whole, this program is 
laid out along the conventional lines pre- 
ferred by the majority of our schools. 


Price, 8 cents each; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


WE HAVE ON HAND A LIMITED SUPPLY 
OF SERVICES OF OTHER YEARS 


